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The Successful Farmer. 

We often hear farmers complaining that 
their occupation does not pay. ** There’s 
no money in farming” has become a stereo- 
typed phrase with a certain class of farm- 
ers, and if we looked into their habits and 
methods of cunducting their business I 
think we should be perfectly willing to 
agree with them. Now I believe there is 
money in farming. By farming I do not 
mean just staying on the place and letting 
the business take careof itself, but runing 
the farm according to business principles 
and methods. Now I donot suppose that 
any farmer will become a millionaire by 
legitimate farming alone, but I de believe 
that many farmers have secured a compe- 
tence for themselves and their families by 
successful farming, and in their pleasant 
home surroundings are happier than an 
Andrew Carnegie or a John D. Rockefeller 
with their untold millions. While these 
successful farmers bave not all pur- 
sued the same lines of farming—some hav- 
ing made a specialty of darying, others of 
market. gardening, fruit growing, mixed’ 
farming, etc.,—l think that investigation 





would show that they had all followed the 
pled in condeating taal | 


sume general principles in 60 


business. A combination of good judgment, 


system, thoroughness and personal atten- 
tian to details has crowned their efforts 
with success. And let it be remembered 
right here that these business methods 
were followed closely all the year round. 
We often see farmers who start off pretty 
well in the spring, preparing the soil and 
planting the seed, etc., but as the season ad- 
vances they get behind with their work, 
and the crops are practically left to care for 
themselves, and the result is that their sea- 
son’s work has proved largelya failure. 
Such a result proclaims its own moral: 
“Don’t plant more than you can properly 
care for.“ 

Some farmers will succeed in growing 
good crops, but utterly fail when it comes 
to marketing them. Business methode and 
principles are just as necessary here as in 
any other phase of farm life. 

System and thoroughness all the year 
round is the suecessful farmer’s watch- 
word, and wherever you find a successful 
farmer you will generelly find a thorough 
business man. J.P. L. 

Columbia, Ct. 





Farm Hints for Mey. 
TURNING STOCK TO PASTURE. 

Stock should not be turned to pasture 
until the soil becomes reasonably dry and 
firm. Many will consider it necessary on 
account of scarcity of hay to turn out their 
stock early, The young animals may be 
turned out earlier than the cows, and espe- 
cially if they can havea little hay to help 
along at first. Itis usually better to keep 
the cows in winter quarters until condi- 
tions are quite favorable for turning to 
pasture. The change from stable to pasture 
Should be gradual in order to prevent any 
shrinkage in milk. The grain feed should 
be the last thing to leave off, and this 
should not be while it is giving a good re- 
turn for its cost. 

OW MUCH STOCK IN A PASTURE? 

Usually there should be sufficient to keep 
the grass well fed down. Otherwise, there 
Will be a portion that will grow up and be- 
come worthless for feed. But this close 
feeding from the first, which means a better 
quality of grass, will most likely necessitate 
the early supply of soiling crops or grain in 
order to keep up the flow of milk. In this 
Way more stock can be kept and the past- 
ures will presenta better appearance than 
when there are not animals enough to keep 
the grass properly fed down. Last season 
during a drive a fine upland pasture was 
brought to notice that deserved attention. 


it was good plow-land, had been seeded |, 
to grass and turned to pasture. It was a}, 


nice clean field, closely cropped, with aed 
« weed or bush to be seen. Could our 
ures be of this kind, that could be pees 
and re-seeded when necessary, —— 
be made much better and more 
than the general run of them. 

An advantage in stocking heavily will be 


‘o keep down all undesirable growths, and |. 


where supplemental feed is given as re- 





CALVES FOR VEALS OR “BABY” BEEF. 

On farms where considerable attention is 
paid to feeding calves for the market, to be 
disposed of as veals, they should be fed as 
liberally as is consistent with a good, 
healthy growth and maturity. Asa usual 
thing, these calves are grown on skimmed 
milk, aad mach mofe time is required to 


used. But with good care and management 
good veals can be ra'sed in this way. ‘The 
best for the purpose will be the calves 
from large, strong cows, that will be 
capable of taking and assimilating a good 
quantity of milk. 

They should not be fed too much at a 
time, to avoid bowel complaints, and it 
should be given at a proper temperature. 
But something more than skimmed milk 
will be found desirable to produce 2 calf 
that will sell: at good price as veal. As 
soon as possible some grain feed should be 
given along with the milk, increasing the 
quantity as the animal gets older. Wheat 
middlings and ground oats will be good for 
the purpose, as would also a small amount 
of oil meal. 

These calves ‘should be kept in good qu r- 
ters, with plenty of bedding, and be in 
every way‘ well cared for. As these are 
sold by weight, the la 
are the more they wilt bring and the better 
they will beliked. — ‘ 

: THE DAIRY CALF. 


From thetime it is three weeks old grain 
can be largely substituted for the milk 
ration, and of the graing that can be had 





intended principally to 
organs in order, should be fed in amounts to 
suit the req ents of the individual calf. 
One handful twice a day will oftentimes 


the amount may be necessary. In feed- 
ing calves the mistake should not be 
made of dumping a whole day’s supply in 
the trough at once in order to save time 
and work. Suéh a practice is not only 


permanently deranging their digestive ap- 
paratus and destroying their future value. 
Each feed’ should consist of only as mach 
as the calf: will consume with relish, and 
the feeding should be done at regular in- 
tervals. This close attention and feeding 
are necessary, of course, only during the 
early spring, as the calf can generally be 


large extent after the grass comes up and It 


sional access to the dam. 
THE FRESH GRAFTING. 


Grafts set this spring will soon require 
some attention. Grafts vary considerably 
in time of starting, according to the degree 
of contact between the inner barks of scion 
and stock, and according to the time when 
the scion is cut. Hence, some grafts which 
appeared at firstto be failures, are pow 
opening their buds and showing signs of 
life. 

Soon all the successful grafts will be 
growing rapidly. But the sprouts from the 
stock around the graft will be growing also 
are as yet 


obtain the necessary size and condition | 
than would be the case were new milk | 


r and fatter they | 


be sufficient, while in other cases doable | ' 


wasteful, but injurious to the calves, often | W®7 


depended upon to take care of itself toa 
is turned onto a good pasture, with occa- | | 


arf 
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twenty per cent. of the 
| will fail to grow as a result of the low vital- 
ity of the seed. Thousands of acres will 
have to be replanted either in their entirety 
or in part, and: many thousands more will 

grow to maturity with an imperfect stand. 
be bailletin: recommends the testing of 












































of sod. 
DO THE BEES NEED FEEDING ? 


colonies kept up, for it isa well-known 


fact among beekeepers that bees short of |. 
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stores will rapidly dwindle in early spring, 
if not result in their starving outright. 
feeder is set in a surplus case used for » 


cS. — 





duited. it should tendto an improved ec 


dition of the pastures. 
GRAIN CROP FOR FODDER. 








Many farmers find it profitable where ® 

Considerable area is devoted to roy rtio 

particularly oats, to caleulate for & por 

to be cut at the proper —* ie 

made into hay, instead of sai i 

and thresh forthe grain. ant 
This makes an important addition to the’ 









‘mount and variety of the fodder sat rith 


quality, and rightly managed 
feeding of so much straw wherethis 


der before patt 





















should not be made. 
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enough seed to plant one acre, there is no 
foundation in the argument of some farm- 
ers that this proceeding will consame too 
The 
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ninety million acres will be planted to corn 
in the United States, which will require ap- 
proximately milion bushels of seed. 


and width such as to suit 
the needs of the individual farmer, but it 
Instead 


water-tight. 
of filling the box with sand, soil or sawd: 
asis commonly recommended, the seedbed | 
is made of heavy canton flannel or simi{lar 
material, having two or three thicknesses 
of cloth in the bottom of the box and one or 
two thicknesses of cloth for 
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NITROGEN-COLLECTING PLANTS. 


possession of the power of 
arresting and fixing the nitrogen of the air. 
He has “‘discovered,”’ he stated, ‘‘ that 
some even in a larger degree than the le- 
guminous plants, rape being mentioned as 
especially valuable in this respect.”” He 
disagrees altogether with the belief that 
leguminous crops fix the nitrogen through 
the nodules at their roots, and contends 
that, in common with other crops, they ab- 
sorb the free nitrogen through the agency 
of their leaves of fullage. While recogniz- 
ing that the scientific explanation of Hell- 
riegel and existing farming methods up- 
hold the theory that the nitrogen-collecting 
faculty belongs only to leguminous plants, 
English agricultural writers hope Mr. 
Jamieson’s views will receive respectful 
consideration and a thorough and impartial 
investigation before dismissed as untenable. 
Tn connection with this subject, there has 
been issued a report by the Armatrong Col- 
lege, Newcastle-on-Tyne, containing inter- 
esting points about the use of basic slag 
asa fertilizer and nitrogen collector. The 
investigations showed that not only is it 
valuable as manure for old meadows, serv- 
ing when. used alone satisfactorily on 
heavy soils, and needing on those of lighter 
character only the addition of potash 
dressing, but that by the libéral use of 
basic slag the amount of nitrogen in the 
land may be increased. Basic slag has 
been successful as a substitute for lime in 
neutralizing acids and ridding the soil of 
other unhe oond ja, and would 
seem to be the best soures of lime for 
such purposes, for “half a ton of basic 
slag contains as much lime as is contained 
in one-quarter of a ton of ground lime,’’ ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the case of peaty soils or 
those with matty herbage or kindred or- 
ORREAL BREAKFAST FOODS. 
Baim bd part of 
: f - 8 







rye of the North to th yan- 
ike lien of the jnporsanin of ealeal aod 
ea ‘ 
in the diet may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing data, based upon the results ob- 
tained In dietary studies with a large num- 
ber of American families. Vegetable foods, 
inelading flour, bread and other cereal 


picked | products, furnished fifty-five per cent.'of the 


‘total food, thirty-nine per cent. of the pro- 
tein, eight per cent. of the fat, and ninety- 
‘five per cent. of the carbohydrates of the 
diet. The amounts which cereal foods 
alone supply are twenty-two pet cent. of 
the total food, thirty-one per cent. of the 
protein, seven per cent. of the fat, and 
‘fifty-five per cent. of the total carbohydrates 
—that is, about one-half of the vegetab’e 
protein and carbohydrates and seven- 


by the cereals. nag 

The reasons for such an extensive use of 
cereal foods are not hard to find. Besides 
being cheaply and easily grown, the grains 
contain unusually good proportions of the 
|mecessaty food ingredients with a very 
small proportion of ‘refuse. They are also 
readily prepared for the table and are pal- 
atabieand digestible.: Owing to their dry- 
ness they are compastand easily preserved 
without deterioration. 

The number and variety of cereal break- 
fast foods at present on the market are 
large, but the majority of them fall readily 
into one of three groups. The first would 
include those which are prepared by simply 
grinding the deccrticated grain, the second 
those which have been steamed or other- 
wise partially cooked and then ground or 
rolled, and the third those preparations 
which have been acted upon by malt, which 
inducesa greater or‘less chemical change 
in the starch present, 

No class of foods is more extensively or 
ingeniously advertised than the cereal 
breakfast foods. The claims sometimes 
made for them are astonishing. Some of 


.| them are said to contain several times as 
much 









of cereal foods 


‘eighths of the vegetable fat weresupplied . 
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/ i Dairy... 

. Butter Price and ‘Co-operation. 

Among our‘exchanges comes the PLOvGH- 
MAN, Which we read with much in 
and find many good things therein, par- 
ticularly along the market proposition con- 
nected with the dairy industry. ; 
{ : In looking over the issue of April 21, we 
Fi happened accidentally to notice the heading 

a! of an article, “‘ Can Farmers Raise Prices?” 
and have endeavored to determine upon 
what basis'the remarks were founded. It 
seemed to me unnecessary to place a slur 
on a brother editor, as was done in the fol- 
lowing clause: “It has seemed to many as 
if the project was merely an advertising 
dodge of some publisher or other, perhaps, 
assisted by speakers and agitators, who 
wished to boom themselves in various 
ways.” Why not get at the basic facts 
in connection with farm production, in- 
stead of having matters as they are now, 
where the farmer, when he brings his prod- 
ucts into market asks, ‘* What will you give 
me for my corn or wheat?’ and when he 
goes into the implement dealer’s establish- 
ments, *‘ What will'you sell me a plow, har- 
row, cultivator, reaper or any other of the 
various wares kept in these places?’’ Thus 
the farmer is the burden bearer, both ends 
of the line. Why not have a little optimism 
and practice it; and hope that by concerted 
astion better farming conditions can be 
brought about? p 

We have had here in our city for many 
years a Board of Trade, composed of the 
manufacturers of creamery butter, organ- 
ized in 1872, the main object of which was 
to get for the products of the farmers and 
factories manufacturing butter aud cheese 
the highest possible price at ‘which they 
would go into consumption, instead of 
allowing the commission men to fix the 
prices. This has been so successful that it 
is admitted by all who have a knowledge of 
these affairs that it has raised the price of 
fancy creamery butter, in the Elgin dis- 
trict, from one to three cents per pound for 
the whole time; and not only the butter 
made by the manufacturers whose products 
were aold on the board, but for all of the 
products in the whole Northwest dairy 

section. 

| The amount of butter and cheese made 
since the inception of the board, by the 
members of the board, and sold on that 
basis, is 929,071,090 pounds. You can see 
that if that amount of product simply had 
been increased in value but one cent a 
pound, it would amount to nearly $10,000,- 
000. That the farmers of this small section 
called the Elgin district have received over 
and above what they would have received 
over the old and yet generally prevalent 
methods of disposing of farmers’ products, 
is a fact. . 

Therefore, don’t jump at conclusions, 
but push along, if possible, any method or 
any proposition that will help the hardest 
working class in the community to get the 
most out of their business. 

Our Elgin Board of Trade is a sample of 
combined operation. The farmers ‘first 
combined and opened up the co-operative 
factories. ‘After that they combined and 
formed the selling and distributing agen- 
cies. And ag ou know probably, Elgin 
butter stands at the head, today, as the 
synonym for the best creamery butter cn 
the market. 

Trust you will excuse the length of the 
above, and have a more conservative view 
of a brother editor, who is trying, although 
he may be mistaken, to aid the farmer in 
his way, as you are trying to aid him in 
your way. Becharitable. I am personally 
acquainted wich Mr. Everitt, and know 
something of his purposes and plans, and 
believe there is nothing that so far has been 
suggested that will better help the farmers 
than combined co-operation of some sort. 

D. W. WILLSON. 

Publisher Elgin Dairy Report, Elgin, Ill. 


Dehorning Young Calves. 


The dehorning operation may be easily 
and painlessly performed when the calves 
are from two to five days old. The only in- 
strument necessary is a stick of caustic 
potash. 

Roll a strip of paper around one end of 
this to protect the fingers, moisten the 
other end slightly and rub the tip of the 
horn fora half minute, or until the potash 
has made a slight impression in the centre 
of the horn. Repeat this treatment two to 
four times at intervals of about five min- 
utes, and if during one of these intervals, 
after one or more applications, a little 
blood appears in the centre of the horn, it 
will be necessary to give only another very 
light rubbing with the potash. Particular 
pains should be taken to rub the caustic in 
the centre of the horn and not around the 
sides of it, and the stick must not be too 
moist, else the caustic will spread on the 
skin around the horn and destroy the flesh. 

For the same reason the calf must not be 
allowed to get wet for afew days after the 
operation, and the wound protected so the 
mother will not lick it. The operation 
should not be attempted except on calves 
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under eight days old. S. J. Marsa. 
Connecticut. 
Literature. 





A new novel by Frances Powell, the 
author of The House on the Hudson,” 
is sure to attract more than usual attention 
from the lovers of current fiction, and 
herefore ‘* The Prisoner of Ornith Farm,”’ 
from her facile and accomplished pen, will 
be one of the most popular books of the 
season, It tellsa thrilling story of a young 
girl,who on the night of her betrothal, drifts 
out to sea in an open boat and finds a res- 
cuer in a scoundrel, who takes her to his 
home in New York State, where he keeps 
her in confinement, and, in order to hold her 
securely captive, frames a story to the 
effect that she has lost her mind and is 
bearing a fictitious name. He {fs sur- 
rounded by people of strange character, 
and is bimself the’ most mysterioas of 
the group of which he is the centre. The 
heroine meets with many harrowing advent- 
ures, and the element of suspense is well 






















the characters are strongly individualized 
dramatic 





The present volume contains an account of 
his study with Prof. Paul Heger, director 
of the Saltay I of Brussels, and pro- 
fessor of physiology in the University,of | 
Brussels, of the first three inches of the 
alimentary canal. Mr. Fletcher, whose 
practical and successfal attempts to regain 
health inspired the volume, says: “If you 
eat only when you have an earned appe- 
tite, masticate your food thoroughly, and 
take great care to eat only what appetite 
approves, the rest will take care of itself.’* 
| The book contains a great deal that is in- 
teresting to the layman as well as profes- 
sional persons. Some claim that “ Fletch- 
erism ” has been too enth y ap- 


plauded by its advocates, and in these. 


pages there is much that seems to disprove 


this adverse--criticlam. At any rate its 


practice can do no harm even if immediate 

benefits do not follow. (New York: Fred- 

erick A. stokes Company. Price, $1.50.) 
THE EVASION. 

There has been no better novel of Ameri- 
éan fashionable life written of late years 
than ** The Evasion,’’ by Eugenia Brooks 
Frothingham. The scene is laid principally 
in New England, and the characters are 
drawn in most instances from Boston’s fast 
smart set. The piquant heroine, who is 
brought out by her auntunder dnusually 
favorable conditions, is loved by ¢wo young 
men, one handsome as a Greek god, though 
of weak will, and the other ugly in face 
an avowed atheist, and a somewhat quixotic 
reformer. She is attracted toward the’ lat- 
terand loves him, though when he*appar- 
ently falls into disgrace she yields and 
marries the former, and finds in this usion 
little but unhappiness and disillusion. This 


husband is false to her, but when heisdis- |. 


abled for life she returns to nurse him, and 
bids farewell to the only man for whom she 
ever really cared from a sense of duty to 
the claims of pure womanhood. She is 
drawn with great truth to nature, retaining 
always some relics of her Puritan training 
and early environment, and so is her aunt, 
a genuine type of the society dame, culti 
vated, tactful, tolerant, and living along 
purely conventional lines. Diana, the mar- 
ried coquette, to use no harsher term, is also 
presented in life-like colors. The situations 
are dramatic and up-to-date in all relevant 
details, and a description of a foothall 
game between Harvard and Yale is aaong 
the many stirring incidents. Th. love 
scenes are strikingly unhackne d. The 
story is sustained with genuine igor and 
interest until its conclusn.. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Prive, $1.50.) 
WHISTLER. 

The first volume in the Spirit of the 
Age Series, a coltection of little books, is 
Whistler’? who is designased by the 
author, Haldane Macfall, as butterfly, 
wasp, wit, master of the arts and ap 
enigma. The series will have for its sub- 
ject mer and women whose work and in- 
fluence in whatever field of literature or art 
was their chosen one, may be said to faintly 
reflect the tendencies of cultivated thought 
atthe present time. The appreciation of 
Whistler by Mr. Macfall is full and coher- 
ent in the brief space in which it is con- 
tained, and it is couched in astyle that is 
eulogistic, critical and eloquent. The 
career of the eccentric artist is sketched 
with rare cleverness and insight, and the 
volume conveys an excellent idea of a man 
of unique genius for the benefit of the 
general reader. little volume has re- 
productions of four of Whistler’s pictures 
by permission of their owners. (Boston: 
John W. Luce & Co.) 


BIRD AND BOUGH. 


In the preface to his volume of poems, 
which is felicitously named ‘ Bird and 
Bough,” John Burroughs facetiously refers 
to the harsh critic of a New York paper, 
who said that his readers could forgive 
everything but his poetry, and says that he 
presumes some of them at least can forgive 
him even that, for he has had letters from a 
few of them expressing a desire to have his 
verses collected in a volume, and he yields 
gracefully. No one will dispute his claim 
that his verses keep a little closer to our 
wild nature—tothe birds, the flowers, the 
seasons—than most of the minor poetry of 
América has done. The book will make 
pleasant reading for the present season and, 
indeed, for all the year, not forgetting the 
humorous address to the crow, which shows 
such- a close observation of -the habits 
of the assertive bird of sable plumage. 
Thereis no doubt of Mr. Burroughs’ minute 
knowledge of our Flora and our Fauna and 
of the feathered tribe, and he expresses his 
ideas with freshness and complete lucidity. 
Here; however, is another note which is full 
of human pathos: 

THE RETURN. 
He sougit the old scenes with eager feet— 
The scenes he had known as a boy; 
“ Oh, for a draught of those fountains sweet, 
And a taste of that vanished joy.”’ 


He roamed the fields, he wooed the streams, 
His schoolboy paths essayed to trace, 

The orchard ways recalled his dreams, 
The hills were like hia mother’s face. 

O sad, sad hills! O cold, cold hearth! 
In sorrow he learned this truth— 

. One may return to the place of his birth, 
He cannot go back to his youth. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 

$1.00.) 
THE OLD MONDAY FARM. 


This is a bright boy’s story by Louise R. 


crops, cut hay and induiged in 
had mishaps, but he gained a great deal 
useful 


employed to make her experiences unfall- | hood, 
ingly absorbing. Great ingenuity is shown 
in the working out of a thrilling plot, and | 
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Frost-proof warehouse of Geo. F. Robinson at Presque Isle, Aroostook Co., Me., where the 
" special farm train stopped Tuesday May 1. The house is 120 by 60 feet. 





King,” by James North Wright. It con- 
cerns the early days of the and 
-Heela, and it takes the reader back forty 


yeare and describes the life of the pioneers 


that ; 
early days of copper mining in the Lake 
Superior country ina form that will have 
the merit of permanency, and the chronicler 
is certainly deserving of thanks for afford- 
ing something more than glimpses of a 
period which was full of heroic endeavor 
A. was in marked contrast to the present 
tion of a region which has created 
prosperity and wealth. The writer 
has.‘a clear, straightforward style that 
makes his record one of continuous interest. 
(Boston: Small, Maynard &-Co. Price, 
————— OF UNREST. 


In Macmillan’s Paper Novels this strong 
novel by G Overton a; 


Company.) — 
THE LADY OF THE DECOR, — 
This is the proetty titlo ofa pretty story 
by Frances Little, relating to a young 
widow, who leaves Kentucky to go to Japan 
o teach a mission school fm order that she 
may forget her sad matrimonial experien- 

ces, and in order to escape for a time, 
least, from the attentions of a man w 
loves her devotedly. She wins admiration 
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ration from the Emperor. (New York: The 

Century Company. Price, $1.) 
CAROLINA LEE. , 

The story of an unusual character ap- 

pears in Lilian Bell’s latest story, “ Caro- 

lina Lee.“ The heroine is a girl of an- 


brother in bad investments. 
rebuild the old homestead on the estate of 
her ancestors in South Carolina, which had 
passed out of her hands through the fore- 
closure of a mortgage, but she regains it, 
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|submitted to several contractors, who 
would report their estimates on the second 
day of April. e. 

In the final plen decided upon the main 


second and third stories will project over 
the front piazza which, as the building faces 
the south, must be covered. A hallway 
will ran through the middle of the first 
story, and at its northern end there will be 
a@ mother’s parior and sitting room, and ‘in 
the rear will be the janitor’s room and the 
office. There are thirteen bedrooms open- 
ing on a main hall on each of the two re- 
maining stories. ; 

The dining-room and kitchen are on the 
south of the entrance hall, connecting with 
the kitchen on the west, which also ad- 
joins a large play and dining-room for ex- 
cursion parties. In the basement of the 
excursion ell will be the various bathrooms 
for the boys, approached from the south, 
and for the girls and women from the 


; 


The main building will stand twenty feet 
farther forward than the present structure, 
thus allowing the keeping of the present 





given there, but the M thers’ Rest is far 
removed from their dangerous influence, 
and it is never open on Sunday, when 
amusement seekers come to the beach in 
multitudes. One party of mothers leaves 
on Satarday and another ope does not come 
until Monday. The excursion parties that 


The summer playrooms of the Episcopal 
City Mission are also of great benefit to the 


need to be treated with firmness mingled 
with kindness in order to subdue the some- 
times over-boisterous manifestations of 
their feelings. 

‘St. Stephen’s Kindergarten at 18 Flor- 
ence street doesan invaluable work during 
the hot weather and entertains about sixty 
pupils daily, ranging in age from six 
months to fourteen. Pure milk: is served 
these children and it is often the only real 
nourishment they receive. St. Andrew’s 
Kindergarten is another efficient agency 
looking after the city imprisoned children. 
Those who attend it are mostly Jews and 


Chambers streets. Four teachers are con- 
stantly employed in considering their needs 
during the school session. 

















City Mission should sarely re-| At is well heated in winter and cooled 


certainly electric fans in summer. Free ice water is . 


n , aad 
End. 


ed here, and it is greatly in de. 
a , y in 


















building will be 84x36 feet in size. The/ 


Italians from the vicinity of Cambridge and | depa 

































DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS may cost a little more in the 
, but they always cost leas in the end. If you are thinking of 
buying a separator, you will never have cause to ‘‘kick” yourself if you 
select a DE LAVAL machine. Send for new 1906 catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 





WEW ENGLAND AGENTS: GENERAL OFFICES: 
STODDARD MFG CO. 74 CORTLANDT ST., 
RUTLAND, VT. e NEW YORK. 











Mr. M. Grant Daniell, Mr. C. W. Dexter, 
Mr. M. A. DeW. Howe, Mr. William H. 
Lincoln, Mr. Harold Peabody, Mr. Charles 
E. Rogerson, Mr. F. B. Sears, Mr. John H. 
Storer. 


At a recent election the following named 
officers were chosen for the Industrial 
School for Crippled and Deformed Chil- 
dren: Francis J. Cotting,. president; 
Charles F. Atkinson, Joseph S. Bigelow, 
Livingston Cushing, William Endicott, Jr., 
J. Grafton Minot, Francis Shaw and Amory 
A. Lawrence, vice presidents; E. Pierson 
Beebe, treasurer; Thomas K. Cummuns, 
secretary; Francis J. Cotting, E. Pierson 
Beebe, Augustus Thorndike, E. H. Brad- 
ford, Augustus Hemenway, Thomas K. 
Cummiliis and Charles H. Taylor, Jr., trus- 
tees; Mrs. George S. Parker, assistant 
treasurer; Francis J. Cotting, Mrs. E. G. 
Cutler, Mrs. H. G. O. Colby, Mrs. F. W. 
Thayer, Mrs. George S. Parker, Dr. Augus- 
tus Thorndike and Dx. James S. Stone, 
exesutive committee. A piece of land ad- 
joining the school, comprising seven thou- 
sand feet, has been acquired for its use by 
the trustees. 


MY 8S. C. REDS HAVE WON % FIRST 
PRIZES at 8 of the largest shows, including 
N, Y. City and Boston. 

Rhode Island Reds are the Ideal Farm. 
ers’ Powls. 

GREAT WINTER LAYERS, Hardy and 
Quick maturing stock. 

Large size and fine table fowl at any age. 

MY ORIGINAL IDEA CATALOGUE 
gives many valuable pointers to beginners 
that would be a great help to them, be. 
sides my mating list and prices. 

It is the anest illustrated poultry cata- 


logue ever published, containing over 40 


illustrations from photographs. Sent 
only on receipt of 10 cents postage. Mating 
list free. 

E. T. De Graff, Pro». 
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Pleased with the Farming Train. 


I went down to see the “ Better Farming 
Special ’ this morning and will give you 





1906 


wo Old 
Colony Nurseries 


Hardy Shrubs, Trees, Vines 
Evergreens and Pereanials 


the practical value of such a train, as they 
are nsed to all-day institutes here, and it 
was difficult to see how much could be got 
out of an hour. 

In spite of that, howevér, a fair-sized 
Crowd gathered which was representative 
of the farmers in the vicinity. The crowd 
was given the opportunity to select the car 
which represented the branch of farming 
they were most interested in and hear the 
— there before examining the exhib- 








A large and fine stock of well-rooted plants, 
grown in sandy loam. Good plants; best sizes 
for planting, very cheap. Priced catalogue 
free on application. 


T. R. WATSON, Purwoutn, Mass. 














The general opinion wes that the talks 
were condensed and concise, and much 
more information was gained in the short 
time allowed than was expected. While 
oni rg ee a of much value —— 
un more time could be had to study Swiss and German, , 4305 
ee —— object lessons in a residence, 112. ——e ⏑———— as 
‘orm w could be readily taken away. 

** Mach better than they expected,’’ was HARRY W. GRAHAM, 
the comment of all after the demonstration Live Stock Auctioneer, 
—— trad — ee a CHILLICOTHE, mo. 

was ear res in only | _ Eight years’ experience in m American sales 
one of thecars during the stop. Most of | Wyo uenly posted in pedigrees. Terms reasonable 
the farmers. around here practise general 


FRED REPPERT, DECATUR, IND. 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. 


Am selling forthe best breeders in the United 
States at the — prices. My large = 


































feet let us tan it with the hair on, 
soft, light odorless and moth. - 




























HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA. 
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Secretary, F. L. Hough- 
of Advanced Kegis 


{ .¥. 
POR REGISTRY. 
Males 1. Doubdle 
i , af fers, if x 
’ > nts eae 
Sale, 2 cents ne 





f a if recorded 
sover 6 months,8l. 


" . Hoxie, # 
ai iSormation and blanks 





Putney, Vt., for 12 


og . — 2 of edigrees. 
is. W. Sparks,  ‘s200'0 
- LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 

reason MARSHALL, ™° 
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Poultry. 








A Professor’s Poultry Plant. oe 


¥ 


ist season some account was given of 


*, G. M. Gowell’s success in potat 
wing on his own farm near the Main 


y+ .periment Station, having produced a | al 
_. of over three thousand bushels. This | 


<r the erop is equally profitable, but 
., different. The land is covered 
try houses and yards. 


' .) winter the egg output was very plenti- 
+, averaging eight hundred eggs daily in 
vary when prices were so high, and 
ually increasing as the season advanced | plants, 
ne younger pullets began to lay. Just | plants fo ing 

. the chicken crop occupies the chief at- | setting until its roots 

on, and the thirty brooder houses with | least one-third.. This 
is are a scene of activity. There are | full bunchand a 
— 


ya 
tw 


,y-our incubators located in the barn 


ce 


THE PLAN 


. to bateh all the chickens early in the 


.on so that the culls will be available as 
ors in June when prices are high. Last 


»r these were sold as broilers in June at | 


verage weight of two pounds at thirty 


cents a pound, the cost of breeding them to | 
‘his weight being comparatively light. The | 


ots were, of course, retained to keep 


..pposed to represent the best results 
‘-ofessor Gowell’s experience at the ad- 
ng farm of the experiment station. 
THE MAIN HOUSE 
ir hundred feet long by twenty feet 
wide, the walls seven feet in front and 5} 
feet in therear. The entrance to the,h us 
< froma platform 2} feet high the entire 
jenuth of the building on the front, with the 
doors opening into each pen, thus avoiding 
the expense and loss of space of a passage- 
way under theroof. Each apartment in the 
house is twenty feet square, with matched 

board partitions and linings. 

AN OVERHEAD TRACK 
runs the entire length,on which rans a tram 
car. The car passes through the partitions 
through doors which swing readily each 
way. In each apartment is a roosting 
closet three feet from the floor, with canvas 
sides, which are closed at night but but- 
toned up to the ceiling in daytime. The 
roosting apartment is cleaned every morn- 
ing and the droppings carried away on the 
tram car. In each coop are nests and small 
coops used to break up sitters. The greater 
part of the south side of the house is open, 
except for wire fencing, but a large canvas 
frame is fastened tothe ceiling in the day- 
time and lowered at night and in stormy 
weather. There are two windows in each 
room. Exit from the house to the runs is 
through openings at the bottom of the front 
side of the house passing underneath the 
platform. Charcoal, grit and oyster shells 
are kept in constant supply. 

THE DRY FOOD SYSTEM 


seems to be preferred, being fed in the 
large automatic hoppers containing a mixt- 
ure of ground grain. Water is given in 
galvanized iron pails. On the floor of each 
room isa layer of sand an inch deep, and 
above that several inches of straw, which is 
renewed often enough to keep it reasonably 
clean. One hundred pullets and six roost- 
ers are kept in each apartment. The feed 
consists of four quarts of cracked grain fed 
in the litter in the morning, two quarts of 
oats and twoof wheat fed in the same way 
at noon, besides which the fowls areallowed 
to help themselves to the dry meal in the 
boxes whenever they like. This dry meal 
is made of two parts bran, one lin- 
seed meal, one middlings, one cornmeal, 
one beef scraps and one brewers’ grains. 
This mixture, although a good egg pro- 
ducer, is not so palatable that the fowls 
care to overeat of it, in fact, they will leave 
it at any time to scratch out the cracked 
grains which are fed in the litter. Cut 
clover is given dry every day in winter. It 
is carried through the houses on the useful 
tram car mentioned. 


Practical Poultry Points. 


The critical period is the forming of the 
feathers, which calls for frequent feeding, 
and when they have passed that stage the 
chicks become hardy. 

The houses need not be more than eight 
feet square for each family and can be 
doubled. 

If possible, it is best to have changeable 
yards, but if used, a less number can be 
kept to the acre. If the yards are kept 
clean by an occasional spading, however, 
green stuff may be grown elsewhere and 
thrown over tothem. This may consist of 
cabbage, grass, turnip tops, kale, mustard, 
lettuce, ete. 

Water must not be neglected or the meals 
given irregalarly. Caremuet be observed 
not to feed too much, as overfat fowls will 
lay few eggs, and such eggs will not. hatch. 

A good poultry manager is always among 
his fowls and observes everything. 

The large fowls should be hatched in 
March if early pullets are desired for win- 
ter laying. 
Coching and Plymouth Rocks. If the 
manager finds this impossible he should at 
once substitute cocks of the Leghorn breed, 
which, crossed with large héns, make good 
marketable chicks and prodace pullets that 
mature early. 

Crossing pure-bred cocks with common 
hens is excellent, but ‘fancy poultry ’’ is 
not profitable to any but those who under- 
stand thoroughly the mating and selection 
of the several breeds. 

Unsanitary surroundings cause more dis- 
ease, puny and unhealthy birds, and gen- 
eral loss in the poultry yard, tha. all other 
causes put together. E.S.S = MuIptT. 

Pennsylvania. 


Horticultural. 


How to Prune and Set Strawberry 
Plants. 


By R. M. Kellogg from “‘ The Strawberry,” 

y permission of the author.]} 
? lant-setting time has come in the South, 
and only a few weeks more will elapse be- 














he laying stock. “The houses for layers | 


This applies to Brahmas, | you 
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HEELING IN PLANTS. 


This illustration shows the plants placed In the V-shaped trench ready to be heeled in. 
is not ready for the plants. Spread plants »o that each will come in contact with the soil. 



























This should be done only when the ground 





the plant while: setting. The thumb and 
forefinger are placed at'the crown, the hand 
lies flat on the surface: of the ground, and 
holds the crown ‘at}the surface level, pre- 
venting the plant from going too deeply into 
the soil. After the plant is set it should 
appear as in illustration. - 

There are several advantages in pran- 
ing the plants. In the first place, if the 
roots are not trimmed, the man who is 
setting the plants out is apt to double the 
roots up, and when this occurs it requires 
fally a week or ten days longer for the 
feeding routs to start and the plants go to 
feeding on mother earth. During this 
time it is using ap the vitality that is 
stored up in the crown of the plant. 
When the roots are cut back, the wound 
will callous and numerous little feeders 
will start. These will immediately go to 
feeding on the mineral elements of the 
soil. This results in developing a much 


should be carried in a basket, shaded with 
some top covering. As the one setting 
plants moves along the row, the basket 
should be carried along with one hand, 
while the otherhand is engaged with the 
dibble. With this little tool one man can 
set from two to three thousand plants a 
day, when he once gets into the swing, and 
there is no reason why every plant so set 
should not live. 


The Seunterer. 

The birds around the Saunterer’s house 
are like a good many human bipeds. They 
know where there is a free lunch. They 
perch on the wires in front of his door just 
before crumbs are to be thrown out for 
their delectation, and they seem to know 
exactly the hour when the feast will be 
spread for their benefit. They never, how- 
ever, appear to take a drink to sharpen 
their uppetites, though perhaps they take 
iu the early morning enough mountain dew 








larger root system, which in turn builds 


| banding him the evening paper. Shortly 


surprised to find stretched out in his Morris 
chair one of the biggest scamps of his ac- 
quaintance. As usual, the grafter wanted 
to borrow a five spot, which, of course, he 
would never repay. He was speedily shown 
to the front portico, and the maid was 
angrily berated because she admitted the 


wrong man. 
** How did I know who he was, sor,’’ she 
exclaimed, “ he looked enough like you to 
be your own father.” 
Just then the really expected visitor, 
who was a trifle late,arrived and put an end 
to tha altercation, but the Saunterer heard 
the girl say just before she slammed the 
kitchen door : 
“Shure, did he think I was a moind 
reader or a fortune teller? ”’ 
The sensible regulations now in force on 
the surface cars of the Boston Elevated 





road, whereby the conductor is obliged 
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29. 2 4a 
PRUNING A BUNCH OF PLANTS.” POSITION FOR HOLDING PLANT WHEN SETTING. 





PLANT AFTER SETTING. 
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up a larger crown, the results being a 
heavier foliage and a rore abundant. yield 
of strawberries. When the plant is en- 
tirely dormant the pruning may bedone 
more closely than where the plants are 
green. We have tested pruned and un- 
pruned plants side by side—the same varie- 
ties and grown under the same conditions 
—and the results invariably have been in 
favor of the praned plants, both in vigor- 
ous vegetative growth and in the produc- 
tion of fruit buds. 

Too much thought may not be given to 
the method of arranging the plants so as to 
secure proper pollenation. Be careful to 
set one variety ata time. If, for instance, 
are setting Warfields, mated on one 
side with Texas, and on the other with 
Dunlap, first set your Texas, then skip 
seven rows, three of which will be left 
for Warfield and one for Senator Dunlap, 
to be followed in turn by three more War- 





‘ple, if example it be, and not dram, dram 


(Celtic for whiskey) to last them all day 
long asa stimulant. It would be a good 
idea for some people to follow their exam- 


all day long, as the Scotchman says. 

In a butcher ’s stall at Faneuil Hall Mar- 
ket, the other day, a man asked : 

“How much do you charge for that 
turkey? ’’ 

“* Twenty-five sents,”’ was the reply. 

** I'll take it,’’ rejoined the inquirer. 

The bird was accordingly cleaned and 
rolled up in a neat package, which the ap 
parent customer grasped by the handle, 
after throwing down a Canadian quarter. 
Then. he made for the street. He was 
called back and informed that he was about 
two dollars and seventy-five cents short in 
his payment and that he was buying by 
pound and not by the bird. fie 

His indignant answer was, ‘* Then whyin 


you charge two dollars for a single ride in 





blazes don’t you say what you mean at the 


to specify the amount of money that is 
given him to change for a fare, has led to 
some funny developments. The other day 
a woman handed a conductora bill. The 
latter looked at it and promptly said: 

** One dollar! ’’ 

“What for?’’ was the response. ‘‘Do 


this conveyance? ”’ 

Explanations followed, and a hearty 
laugh all around the car was the result. 

“What are you going to do torice the 
coming summer?’ asked one 
of another recently. 
** Well,” was the reply “ my husband is a 
sea-faring man, and I’m going to get him to 
tow an iceberg from the North in front of 
our summer cottage, and IN chop off pieces 
of it for myself and my neighbors.”’ 

**Oh, I wouldn’t do that’ was the rejoin- 
der, “ move up to the Artic region and live. 
You could keep warm up there with plenty 
























fore we of the North will be in the fields 
*igaged in this most important work—im- 
portant that it be perfectly done if we are 
to secure the big results that are possible 
'u strawberry production. The purpose of 
‘his article is to give our readers the plain- 
“st possible instruction as to the way in 
which to take care of their plants after re- 
<elving them from the nursery, and the 
‘ilustrations herewith, showing how to 
Prune the plants, the position in which to 
hold the plant while setting; also the way 
the plant should appear after being set will 
‘id very much in this direction. 

The first thing to do upon receipt of your 
Piants is to sort them over, putting the 
dunches of each variety in a place by them- 


‘elves, seeing to it that before the | g 


ounches you have them so and 


arranged that there may be no possibility | ti 


of mixing the varieties. Every bunch of 








plants should contain @ label, giving the | w 
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away, I'll cut their darned wings off.”’ 


|| seemed to satisfy his vigorous juvenile ap- 
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104 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. — ce 
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of manure. 


ter when r is applied at both sides 
Thel. H.C. spread. is driven : 
sides from both hind wheels 'e? at both 

This saves all torsion, binding, friction and 
undue strain, and consequently saves break- 
** a —— * lighter draft. 

me lever is better than 

operating any machine. — 











one lever, 
It has ten different feeds—can be adjusted 





© machine within hi ; : 
aaah rie encom nue Jomoten wo red ae 


such feat- faced tires with turned 


Any man of experience knows that ader 
only works perfectly when the. ae gee 
— wee Cc. wpa age is the only spreader 

ake 
cylinder which levels ee wal —— 


Any man knows that the apron operates bet- 








—— acre. 
rge, solid, steel axles f, ‘ear— 
wheels cut under—turns ean sane ogy 

Steel wheels—no rotti: se dering out. Broad 
dirt, mud. etc. Lightest — * 

Provided with traction lugs on rear wheels— 
will work perfectly on hard, frozen or wet 
—. i 

ade in vari i 

—— ious sizes to suit all require- 

The I. H. C. spreader will distribute per- 
fectly manure of all kinds—wet, dry, mixed, 
strawy. full of stalks, frozen, caked, etc. 

It may be equipped with special features 

nown as lime and drill attachments for dis- 
tributing broadcast, or in drills, fine manure, 
commercial fertili.ers, lime, ashes, salt, cotton 
seed hulls, land plasters, etc. 

Remember what we have told you—it is the 
manure spreader with special features which 
all make for success. 
' sok at the ——— Agent and 

over, get and read the Cat: 

write for further information. — bia 

















“ Huh, you swallowed the dictionary !’’ 
A man who wanted to be thought mach 
younger than he really is was asked the 
other day if he remembere? when the horse 
cars were running in Boston. 
** I van jast barely recollect it,’ was his 
response. 
As he was sixty years of age, or more, 
those who know him have been calling him 
Baron Munchausen ever since, and one of 
his intimates sent him a baby carriage with 
a note saying: 
“* Dear M., you are too young to walk. 
—* your nurse to take you out occasion- 
y.”” 
The mystery of death is always difficult 
to explain to children, and it is not strange 
that little Joe, five years old, was somewhat 
surprised and indignant when he was told 
that the angels were coming to take his 
grandmother, of whom he was very fond. 
He pondered a moment after this piece of 
information was conveyed to him and then 
exclaimed: 


“ Guess not. If they try to carry Granny 


This reminds the Saunterer of a little lad 
who was visiting at his house the other day. 


“ What is this?” 

** A lady finger,” was the reply. 

“* Well, ”’ was the » “give 
meamao’s finger. I want something big 
ger to eat.’’ 
He was given a raised doughnut and that 
petite. 

And this recalls the fact that the.small 
boy with the lottery ticket to sell is abroad. 
He wants to raise money to buy aaniform 
and other equipment for the baseball club 
of which he is a member. He probably does 
not know that he is violating the law, but 
he had better be careful for the policeman 
will catch him if doesn’t watch out, and he 
should remember that a boy was sent to the 


SOCK IT TO ’EM. 


The blocks of ice were melting fast 
When through a Boston street there passed 
A man who shouted loud and clear, 
So all about could quickly hear, 
** Sock it to ’em!”’ 


His brow was glad, his eye beneath 


* Sock It to’em!” 


In sweltering homes he saw no ice 

To make the cooling drinks so nice, 

But still he sang in strident tone 

While others round him sad did moan, 
* Sock it to ’em!” 


He saw the sick in misery lie, 


So we van soon get proud and rich, 








He was given some cake to eat and asked: 


island not very long ago for throwing snow- | 


GRANDVIEW FARM . 


LANCASTER, PA. 


PROPERTY OF R. P. McGRANN. 


AT STUD—Imported Hackney stallion 
Danesfort 77 (33), 4: >’ first-prize 
winners in Progeny Class, Philadelphia, 
1905. Fee, $50 the season. Usual return 
privileges. 

Half-Bred HACKNEY HARNESS 
and SADDLE HORSES al- 

ways on hand. 
HARRY DONNON, Manager. 


MORGAN STALLIONS 


FOR SALE 


Atew STRICTLY CHOICE sound and large 
MORGAN STALLIONS, 3 to 7 years old. 
every one a show horse; of my own breeding, 
I won 19 premiums at St. Louis Exposition, in- 
cluding Premier Championship for exhibitor. 
Prices low for quality. L. L. DORSEY. 
Anchorage (near Louisville), Ky. 


The Famous Greystone Kennels 


-_ OFFER 


Noted Collies at Stud 


Champion Greystone Breadalbane and Grey 
stone Faugh-a-Ballagh, undoubtedly the best 
pair of American-breds alive. Fee, $20; Club 
‘Members, $15. At the leading shows this year 
we won 26 firsts and 25 specials. Young Stock 
and Brood Bitches in whe.p for sale. 


i. BURRELL, Manager. Voukern, N.Wsz 











THE CATALOGUE OF THE 
College of Veterinary Medicine 
Ohio State University — 


is now ready for distribution’. For further informa 
tion address DR. DAVID 8S. WHITE, 
Dean, Columbas, Vhio. 


Cary M. Jones, 


Live Steck Auctioneer, Davenport, Ia. 
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Water Grown Cypress 


is the stock we use in our 
Meee” Lanks 


Buy this grade and you get the best. We 
make Tanks of ull sizes, for all purposes. 


We Erect Tanks and Towers 


and to fill them here are a few helpers we: 
make and have in stock: CARTER’S AIR 
LIFT PUMPS, AIR COMPRESSORS 
ELECTRIC PUMPS, TRIPLEX POWER 
PUMPS, GAS OR GASOLENE PUMP 
ING ENGINES, WIND ENGINES A 
TOWERS. 


_ RALPH B. CARTER CO. Inc 
47 DEY STREET, MEW YORK CITY. 








‘BRONZE | TURKEYS 


F RED COCKERELS 


—— Serie 


eet ay F. RICE, INDIANOLA. ILL. 
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| | TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN, = * 

| | One enanet pebeneyeanenh Se Siw eae arate 
Play ball, but let the festive bat alone. 

Governor Hoch, why did you do s0? 


* Tis Greece, but winning Greece no more. 




































Gorky turned Boston down and all on| it maintains its old-time prestige, 
account of Mrs. (?) Gorky. conducted with an ability, tact and 
— cretion that make it an example of all 
When the wine of misunderstanding is in | is best in sound business m 
in Rassia the Witte is out, shown in the we 



















her travels with her usual grip. 














— any oo 
The man in Texas, who fell in love with commendation 


-in- leserved to be framed. 
—— aimed a“ The lgtest decision of the internal ae. 
ks as if Charles Francis Adams | nuc officers in regard to oleomargarine 
— that the negro wasa man and a/| of special interest. It is decided that, while 
monkey. the manufacturers may sell or give coloring 
& — matter to dealers without incurring any 
| The Secretary of the Navy wants $100,-| liability under the law, the dealers them- 
000,000. Ship, ahoy, there, that’s a great | selves, if they mix the uncolored oleomar- 
garine and the coloring matter, areliable to 
a a special tax of six hundred dollars per 
Some people seem to think that Gorkey’s | year, because by this practice they become 
story about his wife is the best pieve of | manafacturers. It is held, however, that 
fiction he ever concocted. the consumer can color oleomargarine for 
use on his own table without liability of 
punishment ; but, as according to the laws 
of most States, restaurants, etc., using 
oleomargarine are obliged to post a sign to 
* that effect, it does not seem that the use 
The Americans were in the swim at| o¢ oleomargarine will be extended to any 
; Athens and made the shades of Leander great amount this way. As for private 
and Lord Byron tarn greep with envy. consumers, very few care to use oleomar- 
os garine at all if they know it. 
Mr. Carnegie has been taking a hand in gary 
the naming of the world’s five greatest men, 


and, lo, Ben Andrew’s name does not lead 
“Both.” The farmer who has real busi- 


all the rest. ee 
dock to 20,000 | ness talent and sufficient capital can make 
hen gee esate not- | more money by doing a large business. It 
the fact that she left its|is a question of the man; not the farm. 
wate There are in New England: afew men who 
; ~ can farm several hundred acres on businéss 
It is asserted by a scientist that without a with ree —7— —* —* ec 
birds the insects would increase so rapidly and the same eee —* —* —* del 
that the human race could not exist for | 2!9& that is employed by the manafacturer 
in running his mill or by the merchant in 
longer than nine years. conducting his store. There is nu reason 
who took | Why such men cannot make a large farm 
y | Pay. But for the one thousand-acre man 
there are a thousang hundred-acre men 
and ten thousands of forty-acremen. Ona 
small farm the owner can do a safe busi- 


d get along without much hired 

Many an American athlete has, no doubt, | 2688 an 
been singing, “‘ Maid of Athens, ere we part, | help. On a large farmhe must have —— 
give, oh, give me, back my heart!” How prise, business push and managing ability, 
* Practically, the young farmer will = 
ine the safer course who begins with a smal 

King Alfonso will not be like Robinson 

Crusoe after this month is over. There will | Tea and small business and develops it 


ility. The size limit 
be some one to say when he comes home late | © the best of his abi 
from the club and cannot find the keyhole, | ¥!!! presently take care of iteelf. 





mmunity and worthy of widespread 
and support. 




















41 deal of money, Charles! 











ia The younger Sherman’s march to the sea 
ay was not as triumphant as that of his 
i father. Other times other manners. 











To the question whether small farms or 
large ones are best, it might be replied, 




















| The poor demented old woman, 

her own life at the age of 108, probabl 
| thought easeful Death had forgotten her in 
his general rush of business. 
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Waldorf Astor is married at last. Matri- Price of Wheet end Butter. 
mony may be a novelty to him, but it is not The writer of the editorial, of which 
to his wife, and, alas, no Astor has yet pene- | mention is made in another column, is glad. 
trated into the ranks of the British nobil- totake Editor Willson’s word for it that the 








Father Sherman is « maz of peace, but he 
has, nevertheless, created a. war of words 





ting a tempest in a teapot | cation had been brought out to push his 
— —— — that | seed business, and the “union” in turn 
State in his progress to the sea, but it for- |. deyised to boom the said publication, And 
gets that the Confederate soldiers invaded, it still seems that, allowing the intentions 
Pennsylvania once upon a time. , | 0f the promoters to be as good as can be 
is He, SH 4) se es msg Baro 01 oem ey ag 
, £.8 : ‘union, wou probably- along better 
« *“ Elijah” Dowie has: not yet. gone to ns Bee ie —* 
| heaven in a four-wheeled wagon, but it is | 1 were to cut loose from any. apparently 
said the vehicle is still awaiting hisconven- |” me re Sg inter rests. 
ence; meanwhile, he has patched up his| | The ———— = 2* Board —* 
— — ‘a quite different from that of wheat. “The 
a X a price of butter depends m on quality 
Secretary Bonaparte has been having 8} ang skillin marketing without too large a 
fit of indigestion. He must be careful re-| rave of forthe middleman. But wheat is 
specting his diet. His itustrious namesake | , staple product with its price and move- 
: died at St. Helena tram p ing t00 lib-| nents dependent on. the world’s markets. 
af erally of that plebeian-dish, fried onions. The butter unions, if they may be so 
cg termed, have tried to improve the quality 
| Kingdon Gould should have been a player | and cut out expenses all along the line. 
like his mother, for he is oocupying a large |"The wheat union would try mainly to corner 
space on the New York sensational stage | tne market by holding back the crop, re- 
just at present. What would Grandpa Jay | gardless of the fact that other countries 
Gould say to his efforts if he were still in | have much wheat to sell. 
the flesh ? It is ——— would accom- 
There may be a bigger and a busier San — presse better J ——— geen Ab 
Franciaco, but let it not be as sky-scraping | ang all kinds of labor saving implements, 
as formerly. There is@ vaulting ambition | than py trying to tamper the market 
that o’erleaps itself, and the example of the | gonditions set by supply and demand. The 
Tower of Babel is 4 constant reminder that | natural increase of population seems sure 
Heaven cannot be scaled with impunity. | gradually to raise the price of wheat, any 
9— way. 
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——— Help. 








It is surprising how many people are not 
aware that loose bolts on plows may be kept 


tight by using an iron washer saith a demand competent farm 

leather washer just beneath it. 1f there is nue ore all ae aie — * — and 
i added, which will maké the leather more | j; is well to remember, however, that it 
secure. Mi takes brains for a hired man, even on the 

Prof.G. M. Gowell’s enterprises are a| — wie doce come up to chs 

fine sample of the practical results of ex- requisite standard is able, sooner or later, to 


periments carried on at the station. The 
professor has extracted the meat from his| 1°, Detter by striking out for himself. 
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dissolve the saltpetre in hot water and 
to the mixture and place in a 
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— Among the sterling institutions of thie 
2 | oyster stew and all hail the | country the Home Ipsarance Company 
witecl in eee x New York stands in the: ‘rank. Under 
> the presidency of Mr. Fibridge Gerry 


The Queen of the May this year began | 000 it will still havea surplusot $7,000,000, 


ity. * spirit of those behind the Farmers Union | 


4 it did look rather as if the Everitt publi- | 























—— ins _ The 
have always with us, and | 
useful sometimes on the ba 
yond this it is regarded by 
only a curiosity, to be ex' 
cultural fairs and at Fou 
brations. 

Bat the airship with{which Wellman is 
going to try to reach the Pole is of a differ- 
ent kind. He has just sent it to France, 
where it will remain until it is time for him 
to make preparations for his hazardous 
voyage into the region of the supposed open 
Arctic sea. 

He will start from Spitzbergen about the 
middie or last of July for his destination, 
which is six hundred al miles away, 
and he must cover an equal distance coming 
back if he ever realizes his expectations. 

Of course there must be enough hydrogen 
at the outset to last through the trip, for he 
will not be able to obtain a supply of it in 
the frozen “North, even if he descends to 
solid ice once or twice by throwing out bal- 
last, of which he must have a plentiful 
supply in order to regulate his flight down- 


Wellman has made provision against 
being left in the lurch by the failure of his 
airship to perform the work laid out for her 
in the barren regions of eternal snow, and 
therefore will have with him ready for use 
two motor sledges with engines to carry 
him over the ice, which he has confidence 
will serve his purpose well in’ getting from 
point to point, for machines like there have 
been tried elsewhere in northern Europe 
with good results. Whether they will prove 
as efficient as dog teams in Arctic explora- 
ation remains to beseen. The experimental 
voyage through atmospheric space of the 
latest polar enthusiast will be watched with 
interest, and if he is successfule new name 
will be added to the list of the world’s dis- 


Se tS CO aN 





——————— 

Hobsou was 1 by this appeal and 
stepped forward and kissed both the grand- 
mother and her g a girl of 


randdaughter, 
about fourteen years of age. And the gal-| o 
lant Captain, to quote him exactly, says: 
“* That is all the people I have ever kissed 
























rth of July cele-| indicated remains to be seen, but, at 
.| events, we would not have to zo far 
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wooden heads under the 
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for the means to live, though filled with 
wood within and 
without we would not be men of iron. With 


7 
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in 

latest fashions in a material that may 

be stiff and unyielding, but which 

will be in harmony with the economy which 
is wealth. 

But what shall we do when our forests 

are exhausted? Return tv our muttons, 


labor aud to wait. 
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Flower Garden as a Lawn Border. 
(Continued from last week.) 

The hyacinths are less numerous than 
the tulips, and quite as desirable. They 
may be divided into several classes. The 
grape, musk and feathered sorts are small, 
mostly white and blue, and perfectly hardy, 
therefore adapted to permanent beds. The 
others should be planted much the same as 
tulips, but do best if the bulbs are taken 
up and dried off after blooming, then kept 
dry until time for resetting. Do not take 


fectly hardy here and may remain for years, 
or until they get root bound, and even then 
will often live in sandy or well-drained 
soil if well covered before winter. As it is 
the handsomest of them all, it is tak- 
ing some trouble for. They are divided 
into the double, the large trumpet, me- 
dium trumpet and short cupped varieties, 
and all may be found in white and yellow, 
either pure colors or mixed. The yellow 
aie gavudien iam olen bright 

a blue, 

the hepatica, of white, red, pink or purple 
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d in a box of 
early in the spring, where it is not 
too warm, but so as to encourage the forma- 
tion of roots rather than of stalk growth. 

I have reserved no place, as [ would wish 
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to sixty-ning 
e Pride of the 
by-eight per cent. 
dian eka containeg 
‘ starchy Matter 
‘Pride of the North, 
was found to be 

9 ble, and the 
By-ONE per cent, 
of each variety 


pede ab, the rate of 
> and the Pride 
W tons to the 
: shown that a 
D Of an acre of 
feen corn tothe barn wou':i be 

. — thousand Pounds 
and 6 0 of dry matter. 
Gase of the Pride of the North be 
rt 21,500 pounds of water ani ;2;; 
fdry matter. The dry matte: in 
ka contained 4480 pounds of act ya) 
ate! and that in the Price of 
punds. In other wori:, t, 
e ally the same quantity o; 
ms al, farmer would be band. 
twelve thousand pounds extra w iter 


; was also found that the Eareka yieideq 
ype per cent. ot stalks and seven per 






Some cont. of ears, wh lethe Pride of the North 





“forty-seven per cent. of stalks 
and twenty-two per cent. of ears. The 
quantity of leaves yielded by each variety 
‘was quite similar. 

Had’ the seasons of 1903 and 1901 been 


‘| more favorable to the growth of corn, it is 


probable that both varieties would have 


| produced larger yields. It is very doubtful, 
, | however, if the Eureka would have na. 


tured its grain. The writer, therefore, 
considers it unwise to grow such late dents 
as the Eareka, and believes the Northern 
farmer will seoure better feed for les; 
money by holding fast to those varicties 
that will mature not later than Sept. 10 to 
15. The fact also should not be lost sight 
of that silage made from immature corn 
has less nutritive value than that obtained 
from mature plants. J. B. Linpsry. 
Experiment Station, Amherst, Mass. 


>_> 


A good preparation for corning beef is 
for every one hundred pounds of meat use 
seven pounds salt, one-half ounce saltpetre, 
foar gallons water. Boil, skim and allow 





benas, jargeratam 
plants which I would usually/tocool. Weight down the meat to keep it 


to.atart for myself under glass, if I wanted 
many of either kind. Sowing in the open 
ground does not give the flowers a long 
enough season for blooming upless in a 
very warm soil and sunny location. 

Nor have 1 mentioned the row of sweet 
peas on a six-foot trellis of henyard wire 
netting to furnish cut flowers in abundant 
beauty for weeks; I should not like to give 
up the morning glories, the moon flower, 
the scarlet runner beans, the madeira 
vine or other climbers if I had a trellis for 
them to grow on, or a building to which 
they might be trained on fine wire. 

The castor oil bean. if one or more are 
started in four inch pots early in the spring- 
will grow totwelve or fifteen feet high in 
rich soil, and with their glossy palm-like 
leaves give a tropical effect that may be 
heightened by a few roots of calladium or 
elephant’s ear set near them, but not so as 





















The corn grew eleven to thirteen feet 
high, and when cut, Sept. 15, the ears were 
quite immature (kernels just forming.) In 
comparison with Sibley’s Pride of the 
North, a medium dent, which matures its 
seed in our latitude, the Eureka green corn 
contained about six per cent. more water, 
noticeably more ash and woody Sbre, and 
less starchy matter. The field cured Eureka 


in the brine. * 


The bottom of the wood box should con- 
tain a drawer to hold kindlings, and should 
have a slanting top with a hinged lid. 











It Get the right of 
applence and go at 
it in earnest. 


of some kind wil! 


a soe 
A Jager meet your wants 
. Bucket, Barrel ani 
—— cman ite cp 
CHAS, J. SAGER CO. , 981-885 Franklin 8t., Boston, Mass, 
Providence, R. I. Office, $3 Canal Street. 








Poultry In, Stock Gut 


Page Poultry Fence is so closely 
that poultry can’t get out; 






Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Bex, S816Adrian, Mich, 
BR dne: to 8 ‘1d 


* ‘ "35: ‘WHITMORE, Horon, Mich. 


The ABINGTON 
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Cc. 8S. PRATT, Beading, Mass. 


ARGENTINE ASPARAGUS ROOTS 


Also the best strawberry plants. 
GEORGE F. WHEELER. ~ Concord, Mass. 
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n Cultivator Sold on an Entirely New 
| Farm a Full Month—=FREE 
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BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. * 
ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN | : 


AND BRIGHTON, 
For the week ending May 9, 1906. 
— Shotes 





4 * 
+ 2 


“end ¢ 
Cattle Sheep'Suckers Vat Hogi’: Veals 
qhis week...473) 6A8t POP eh gems” ane 
One year ago 3397 8,406 Wier sexes | ging] 
Horses, f fea oe : att 
Massachusetts, at Watertown, 1M cattle; at |. 
Brighton, 189 cattle. Matne, at Brighton, 235 bad 
242 sheep. New Hampshire, at Brighton, 69 cattle, 
Vermont, at Watertown, 87 cattle. 434 sheep. West- | 
ern, at Brighton, 1078 cattle :at Watertown, 455 cattle 


AT WATERTOWN. 


The live stock market in general was active, al. | 
though sales of heavy cattle were a little dull and | © 
disappointing to drovers. The general run of stock | do. 
was in fairly satisfactory demand, and prices aboat 
steady. Two cows sold at 2}c; 4, averaging 965 Ibs, 
it 332; 2, averaging 1045 Tbs, at 4c; 3, averaging 835 | ; 
ths, at 3¢; 2, averaging 875 ths, at w§c; 12, averaging | . 
1020 bs, at 34¢. Thirty-nine double-deck cars and | 
142 single-deck arrived over the Boston & Maine | 
and two double deck and one single-deck over j. 
the Boston & Albany. 

Milch Cows and Springers—Choice miich cows sell 
at $65@75 ea h. The average range, as previously:| “=. - 
stated, is lower, and some of the lower grades sell} 
with extreme difficulty at any price.- * 

Fat Hogs-The supply of fat hogs is more than | 
equal to demand and prices weak at 64@6ic, 


BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET. 


Stock at yards: 4730 cattle, 49 sheep, 2433 hogs, 
calves, ..-. horses. Western, --.. cattle, .... {. 
hogs. .--- horses, Maine, 186 cattle, 24 sheep, 375 hogs, 
(6 calves. New Hampshire,34 cattle,137 sheep,62 hogs, 
192 calves. Vermont,219 cattle, 714 hogs, 1297 caives. 
Massachusetts, 372 cattle, 167 hogs, 617 calves, 

Veal Calves—Heavy veal calves are selling fairly 
well at 6@7e a th, but light weights do not seem to 
,e much wanted, Calves are in large supply, and 
nrices continue to tend in a lower direction. De- 
man |, however, is good, and able to take care of all 
heavy stock in sight at going prices. 

Live Poultry—There are something like 48,000 
pounds of live poultry on the market. Fowls, 13@ 
lic ; roosters, 8@9e; broilers, 2@30c a th. 

Mi ch Cows and Springers—Choice milch cows are 
still in good demand aud bringing fair prices, but 
poorer lots seem not to be wanted at any figure. 
Lower grade stock is in over supply and does not 
eem to bring a3 much as it should for this time of 
year. General sales range from $30@75. | 


BOSTON WHOLESALE MARKETS. 


BEESWAX—Crude, 323@%4c; refined W. H. B.,3@ 
31c; white W. H. B., 4@45e. 

BUILDING MATERIALS—Lime, Rockian4 §1.i0@ 
1.15 ;Cement,Portiand, $1.90@1.95; piasteringhair,No. 
1, 24@34c V h; No.2, 2@%4c BY %; Homiock boards, 
% M., 823 00; matched spruce boards, P M., §24.00@ | crate,17@I7¢c; print, 174@180; eggs, 16@I7c; 
25.40; Southern pine, edge grain A, $39.75; cypress | new, V bu.; @7ic; beans, Yellow Eyes, V bu., $1.75 
1 in.,  §47.00@49.00; oak, quar. 1 ‘tn., $78.00 | @1.80; wool, 2@We; beef, side, 54@éc; hogs, round, 
(80.0; do, white, plain, 1 im., $83.00@65.00; | 4§@tjc; chickens, V D. 18@l%e fowls, 12@l¢c. 
chestnut, culled, G22.00@24.00; elm,$38.00@42.00; birch, 8t. Johns . Vt, May 7. ptsat B 
red, 8f0.00@52.00; maple, $35.00.945.w;cedar shingles ket —* ding May 7 Rosy 00 Be icker’s 
seconds to extra, $2.50@3.75; laths, spruce, $4.00; 0 —— oy 000 Gatves,: — 
clapboards, =. $28@43; barn boards, pine, § in., —* — eee Poultry, ; ome, 
No. 1, OS 3@Se ; hogs, 5@53c; cattle, 3@4c ; calves, 2@5c; wool, 

OIL—Kerosene, 150°, @ gal, 12c; gasoline, stove, U@2ic; sugar, 8. 
15¢; linseed, — olive, 3@ssc lard No. 1, 4@| " iee., er * 
46c ; whale, 38@5lc. Louis Eggs \. 

¥ . .| Chicago, Ill.,May 8. Butter market steady at 20c. 

MOLASSES—Porto Rico, prime, 32@34c V gal.; é 
choice to fancy, do., 4@s8c; New Orieans, good to pete a packages. Exgs, I5@18gc. Receipts, 24,00 
fancy, 19@45e. 

NAILS—Iron nails, $1.0. Wire nails, 91.85@1.90 | Elim, Ill., May 4 Oficial butter price 20c. 

P keg, largé and small lots : ——— May 7. Cheese weak, for all sorts at 

PROVISIONS—Beef: Western plate, g9.50@10.50; | 1 lite. 

Boston family $10.00@N1.00; Pork: Long, clear, Kos- | Philadelphia, May 8, Butter firm; extra Western 
ton packed,§)8.75@19.0v, Boston lean ends,$20.v0(@2v.50; | Creamery, 20gc. 

Western backs, §15./5@18.00. Lard: Boston, pure, V St. Albans, Vt., May 8. General price, 18c; selec- 
®, 9} @9gc ; Western pure, 9%@gsc — eso oe “4 tion, (9c ; fair to good, 6@lic, : 
fancy leaf tard, 1D Ee a Wea Canton, N. V. May}, Butter, 19fc; cheese, #§c. 
medium, 12c; do.small, 12@1l2gc; smoked Western, Utica, N. ¥.. May 7, Cheese, 9c; butter, 0@dte. 
Watertown, N. Y., May 5. Cheese, 9@9 c. 


smail,l2@124c ;do.' medium,11¢@123¢ ; breakfast bacon, 
CONNECTICUT VALLEY TOBACCO MARKET, 


13@15¢ ;dried beef, L4a@léc. 
SALT—Liverpool in bond, V bhd., $1.40; do., duty 
paid, $2.0 ; Trapani, bond, $1.374@1.50; Turk’s Island, 
$2.40@2.65. The ground in this locality is fully as it 
STARCH—Potato, ?§@sic; cornstarch,pearl, 1.97¢; — for the — 2 the yor Ld teas oF 
do. barrels, 2.120; wheat, #@5c. though the light showers of the past day or two have 
SUGAR—Cut loaf, 5.45¢; crushed, 5.45¢; standard | improved conditions to a small extent. but rain is 
needed to put the ground into best condition for 

tobacco plants. Although artificial means can be 
resorted to, it is mot 90 well for the seedbeds. The 


powdered, 4.80c ; granulated, in barrels, 4.70c; do, in 

bag, 4.70c ; bag, yellow, 3.95@4.10c ; extra O, 3.95@4.30c. 
plants have put on a fairly good growth, considering 
the cold nights that we have had, when the tber- 


TALLUW—City, 5@54c: country, 5@5ic; bone, 4@ 
-Mmometer would drep to below 40 degrees in the 


ogc. Grease, house, 4@sic. 
FEATHERS—Hen,® B, 548@7c ; duck, 30@36c ; goose, 
morning., Butas one correspondent has said, with 
good Warm weather from now on, tobaceo setting 
















3 do. do. large, fair to g 





11,075 packages of cheese and 123,056 cases of eggs. 
Vergennes, Vt., May 7. Dairy butter, (5@l8&e; 
fresh eggs, 6c B doz.; fowis, 12@15c, d. w.; beef, 
85.00@7.00; pork, $7.00@7.60 B cwt.; veal calves, 4@ 
50 V Bb, 1. w.; bay, $7.01@0.00. V ton. 
Waterbary,Vt., May 7. Butter, tub, @ B, 15@l74c; 













PAINTERS’ SUPPLIES—Pure dry lead, P. %@ 
9c; turpentine, V gal, s9@7le; putty, PB, 14@20; 
plaster. of .paris,..@ bbl.; $1:00@z.00; «whiting Y DB, 
Gio;: alcohol, wood, V gal., 70@7de. 

POULTRY SUPPLIES—Ground beet scraps, 9 ton, 
942.00@44.00; bune méal, in bbl., $25.00@40.00; sun- 
dower, @ D. 5@sic; barley, B bu., s5@vc; buck- 
wheat, 81.25. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKETS. 
BEANS—N. V. and Vt., pea, choice, H. P., $1.70; 


atid; in my Opinion; thet Is about as early as it is 
safe to. set: on aqeonnt of frosts. But. aa I have 
often expressed myself, it is nevertoo early to set, 
as soon as itis posaible to get the plants ready. It 
is with rajsing tobacto as it is in voting, vote early if 
not often; for we never know how long it is possible. 
to hola: off; One carly bird will find more worms 
than two late ones One sure thing, if you have 
early tobacco, you are certain to haye tobacco, and 
that is what you are making the effort of your lives 
for. Itis always safer to have early tobacco than 
late tobacco, for we cannot prevent frosts, but with 
the crop well housed we can use artificial measures 
to get it cured down all right,and almost any cure 
ie better than the frost cure or hail cure, but, of 
course,wé have to take the chances. With the early,we 
take the hail and pole burn, but with sthe late 
crop we have the frost added, and I think that two 
evils are to be preferred to three. With late to- 
bacco we must retire each night without the load 
being lifted from our minds, and the fear of having 
the crop entirely wiped out is worse than thiaking, 
* Well, perhaps we may lose a little if this warm, 
muggy weather does not let up.“ But the danger is 
‘not so great, for we can partly overcome the muggy 
weather, but we cannot stop the cold. I know that 
the early raiseris praying for cool, clear weather 
and the late one to have it continue warm. The 
only way to dodge the cold weather of the fall is to 
assist nature in every way possibie, using every arti- 
ficial means in our power by correct principles ; that 
is, by fertilization, watering, weeding, removing 
and replacing the sash, whenever it is necessary, or 
we think we can gai any time by so doing. 

There is no news in the tobacco world today in 
the raising districts, except the possible movement 
of the 190) crop, and but little of that. Meyer & 
ages containing maple syrup, and all boxes, pails. | Mendleshon have fin'shed sampling their packing at 
tubs, and other packages containing maple sugar, | this place, I believe about one thousand or 1100 
must be plainly marked by a Jabel having on its face | cases. This tobacco, as I was informed by their 
the name and address vf the person ‘who made and | agent, Mr. Swift of Hartford, Ct., has been sold, 
prepared the same. New Sugar: cakes, | the poorer grades having been shipped some time 

V Ib, 0@i38c ; large cakes, }0@130; . bricks,® | ago. What I saw of this packing looks as though it 
ib, Y@lvc; tubs, Bb, Y@0c. New Syrup: Choice, | had come through the sweat all right, with not a leat 
heavy, ® gal., 80@%c ; fair to good, 6@7Se. 

POULTRY—Prices quoted here represent price 
obtained by receivers on Wednesday. Live poultry: 
Fowls, 1200140;3 roosters, 8c. —— i 
nearby, choice, B %, 30c; good, y 
25@28c; squab broilers, @ pair, S@ée0c; equabs,| At Lancaster, Pa., the report is that the experi- 
choice, @ ‘dos., $2.00@2.25; fowls, 13@1é; 
pigevos, V dosz., $1.00@1.75; Western ed: 
Fowis, choice West’n, ® i, 4@l4¢c ; do.choice South- 
western, 134¢; do. common to good, 19@13; old 
ccoks, ldg@llc; Western from cold storage: Turkeys, | ' 
No. 1, @ D. 19@We; do. No. 2, 4@isc; chickens, 

choice, soft roasting, )5c; do. fair to good, 13@léc; 
broilers, 1g to2 hs, 16@l7c; do. over 3 bs, M@l5e; 
fowls, choice, 13@13gc; do. common to good, 10@12e ; 
ducks, 4@be, * 

VEGETABLES—Asparagus,native,® doz. bunches, | . 
32.0@2.50; do. New Jersey, 8).25@5.00; do. South- 
ern, $1.25@3.00; Beets, native, @ bu., 75@e0c; cab-| .. 
bages, So., @ bbi., $1.50@2.90 ;onions, native, bu., Sc’ 
@81.00 ;do.Ct. River, ® % bu. bag, 506@6l chives, dos., 
$1; carrots,bu., 750(@81.00 ;:parsiey,0u,81.75; squashes, 
winter, V ton, $50,00@70.04; turnips, yellow, — hemes, 
81.50@1,75; do. white, native, B oe, flat, 


beans, So., V bekt., $3.00; mint, V dos., 4c; 


Cal, white, $2./0; mediums,chotce, hand-picked,$2.00; 
do. screened, $1.50@!.75; yellow eyes, choice, A. P., 
$1.50@1.55; do. seconds, $1.9@1.46; red kidney, 93.0" 
@?.10. 

E@Gs—(Boston Fruit & Produce exchange official 
quotations): Nearby and Eastern fancy, B doz., 
200; Maine, Vermont and N. H., extra, 16c; 
Eastern, Vt., New Hampshire and York State, 
fair to good, 15@léc; Western, fancy, fresh, Iige; 
Western and Southern, fair to good, 16§@)7c; stor- 
age packed, Western, firsts, 179@l8c ; duck eggs, Y 
doz., 20@2ze. 

GREEN FRUITS-—Apples, riggs No.1, @ bbi., 
BA. .00; Baldwin, No. 2, .00@3.50; Green- 
ing, Pe 0OGp6.40; Spy, $4.50@.50; Russet, 94.00@4.50; 
Ben Davis, $¢.00@4.50; strawberries, So., @ qt., «@ 
0c. 


HAY AND STRAW—Aay, choice, @ ton, #18.0@ 
19.00 ;N0.1,817@18.00 ;N0.2,815.00@16 ;No.8,$811.50@12.50 ; 
fine choice, $1).50@12.50; clover mixed, $12.50@13.50; 
clover, $11.0u@12.00; swale hay, $10.00. Straw, good 
to prime, rye,g14.00; tangled rye, $10.00@11.00; oat, 
B8.50@9.50. 

POTATOES—Aroostook, Rose and Hebron, @ bu., 
80c; do. Aroostook Green Mountain, V bu., 80@8sc ; 
sweet potatoes, V bb1., 71.50@2.5. 

MAPLE SUGAR—AIl cans, jugs, and other pack- 
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bu,, 50; lettuce, native, V dos., ; string alcoholic spirits has 

attaches to tobacco 
plant, @ crate, $2.50@4.00; cucumbers, choice, hot-: ‘e used sew. 
house, 8 box, g4@5; No.2, $2.50@3 ; peppers, B carrier, te any « a 
$1.00@1.50; tomatoes, native, hothouse, &, lsc ;mush- | — in those days. Wis- 


rooms, cultivated, V B, 0c; leeks, YB. dos., 90; Sete 
door cress, @ dos., 6c; herbs, assorted, B dos.. 860; | 
artichokes, @ bu., 92.00; parsnips, @ bu., 
salsify, V dos., 7c; radishes, hothouse, B 
hothouse beets, V doz., $1.75; native * 
1@l¢c ; hothouse grapes, imported, D. EL. a- 
delions, @ bu., 2c; beet greéns, B bu., 75e; seul- 
Hons, @ lov, $1.50; native kale, @ bu., 0c; mative 
spinach, ® bu., S0c ; new bunch carrots, doz., $1-00; 
new bunch turnips, @ dos,, $7.00. 


FRES& MEATS. ' 
Beef, cho 4 light, choice, 74@iic; heavy 
eef, choice, 74@80; : 





@c ; do. do. small. best, 9c; do. do. small, fair to 


last year receipts were 31,615 packages of butter, 
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Chicago, May 7. Wheat, No. 2, red, 87§@9ic; cate, 
NO. 2, 324@3a§c ;No. 3, white, new,21§@ 22 ; rye, No, 3, 
58¢; barley, , malting, 45@60c; do. feeding, H 
corn, No. 2, yellow, 48§c. 
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Worcester County Notes. 

A drive in eastern Hampden and south- 
ern Worcester counties last week was over 
the best roads I ever rode in the month of 
April. There seems to have been but little 
trouble this spring from rain storms, and 
the roads are left unusually smooth from 
the effects of the winter frost in this south- 


ern —* of the State. 
The fields are fast putting on their coats 
of green, and I hear of little ** winter kill- 


{ng ’”’ of grass or fruit buds. At Milford I 
inspected somewhat the peach orchard of 
A. T. Macnen, who has one thousand nice 
trees that gave him a good crop last year, 
and now show the color in the blossom buds 
in abundance. 

This part of the county is considerably 
loose. rock bound, but does produce good 
fruit and general furm crops. Many fine 
and extensive groves of chestnut timber 
ready for railroad ties, telegraph and tele- 
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: In Concord. 
Capt. John Moore. of this town once 
stated before a meeting of the § 
of Agriculture that he was probably 
ruins tack ae for 
market ; so I can rightly claim Concord 
the pioneer town for this great | 
I helped my father set out a bed 0 
agus of one acre in 1855; at that time 
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friable loam, well drained, with a 
of sand in it,and free from 
grow good asparagus. Don’t choose 
hillside as the soil will wash and 


the crowns of the roots, also don’s 
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months. 

It is a very good plan to start 
two years ahead, if your lan 
plant a crop of buckwheat to plow 


next year it is well to plant two crops 
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' Concord, Mass. 


Cord Wood end the Coal Strike. 


The settlement of the hard-coal strike, 
with. the adoption of the old schedule for 
the next three years,seems to set at rest the 
fuel question for some time to come. Some 
farmers have accumulated considerable cut 
wood in expectation thatthe prices might 
go up the coming fall and winter. There is 
now small prospect of anything of the kind, 
although cord wood in line with other prod- 
uece is likely to sell at good fair prices. 

— — — 
Crops Doing Well. 

The crop, situation over the entire coun- 
try is, on the whole, encouraging. The va- 
rious State reports indicate some improve- 
ment over the condition for April so far as 
concerns winter wheat. Planting is fairly 
well along, although about a week late on 
the average. Considerable corn has been 
planted in the southern and central parts of 
the corn belt. Reports suggest a moderate 

| increase in acreage of grain, potatoes and 
some other crops. 


——The assassination of another prominent 
Russiau officer suggests that the trouble is not 
yet over in Russia. The people are described 
as very angry over the repressive measures of 
the government, and conditions seem right for 
further revolution. The action of the Russian 
police in dispersing the members of the new 
Parliament doesnot look like progress toward 

government. 


pre pid epidemic in the city of Mexico 
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the summer basis, running through service from 
i begun. 










reported: getting low. Probably one hundred 
. persons-will need to be fed for some 
| weeks. Insurance companies are still worrying 
over the extent of the loss and some of the 
weaker coneerns are reported in difficulty. 


—Vesuvius is again showing considerable 


activity, and the surrounding population are in 
alarm. 


great 

— It is estimated that the corn crop of Argen- 
tina will amount to nearly five million tons. 

— Admiral Togo is to be made a count by the 
J government because of his service 


photograph outfit so that the official pho 
tographer, Mr. Orr of. Oldtown, -could take 
pictures the crowds or any other sub- 


ject desired and finish them up immediately on 


new. varieties of moth. Probably five or six 
Se ne eee Cae 
—A great flood is reported in the Hunan 
—“ Chins, many lives and 
—The Canadian has taken over 
———— — — 
ish re : 7 
























‘Wamped out by the use:of modern | 1 


4 Lake and regular daily traia service put on | 


is e¢iihander military rule. The food supply is | 


‘| once in each week, for 
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SAVE YOU 








Olena, Iil., 6, 1904. 
Dre. B. J. Kendall Co. —— 
Bacsburg, Pulls, Vt. 

Dear Sirs: Will you kindly send mo 6 copy of 
your “Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases,” also 
advise me if your KENDALL'S SPAVIN CURB will 
cure Hoof Bound om 9 horse's foot. J know your 
Spavin Cure is worth ite weight i:s gold. 

Very tru'y yours, J.P. LONG. 






















It is possible to save your horse 
from the disastrous effects of Spav- 


ins, Ringbones, Splints, Curbs and 
all forms of lameness, by using 


9 Rosana, Als., February 1, 1904. 
8 Dr. B, J. Kendall Co, 
Enosburg Falls, Vt. 


3 













Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your ‘Trea 
tise om the Horse and his Diseases.” I Aave used 
K ndall’s Spavin Cure for .ight or ten pare and 
find it to be am excellent linlment for both man and 
beast, and will always use it whenever possible to get 
It Very truly yours, L. B. HAYS. 











Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLEe gx, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of PLATT 
R. H. MATTHE WS, late of Hopkinton,in said 
County, deceased: 

WE EA3, Luther W. Bridges, the trustee 

under the wil of said deceased, has pre- 
sented for allowance the first and second ac- 

counts of his trust under said will: 
at a Probate 


Cuurt, to be held at Cambridge in said County, 
on the fifth day of June A. D. 1906,at nine o’cloc' 
in the forenoon, to show cause, if any ou have, 
why opel — should not be allowed. 


paper published in Soston, the last —— to 

mailing, pitied scone the dale al 

knewn = interested in the estate seven 

pens, ances — 

First Judge of said Court, this ate Mile 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and six. 
— W. E. ROGERS, Register. 











id 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
EDWARD LELAND, late of Sherborn, in said 

ty, deceased, i cate. 


P D 
SHIRES—Herd, : Lord Mayor 73484, 

to ——— ts, two 
p 2 Prices ga ‘sena 

for new catalogue, “G. L RLE & SON, Harrods 


48, 
tion on the estate of said to Kila M. 
Leland of Holliston, in the County of Middiesex, 
Ween tA eT oases shee | 
Court to be held at Cambridge, County of 


sald 
a on the twent: ‘~~ > g Fy 7. 
orks any you have, w same should 
petit is her directed 
—— subi z this eit 8 
in the MASSACHUSETTS — 
published to B last pa 
to ge ene ag Court. 
RLEs J. McINTIRE, Esquire 
A * one thousand nine —— 
prey hy * W. E. ROGERS, Register. 


Commonwealth ef Massachusetts. 





PROBATE COURT. 
To the — next af kin, and all 


other 
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erie "ar —— 












FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want t is established to allow 
———— 
the 





MSo Duplsy.! "Cneh to accompany 





38388 tamous egg-producing strain of 
Brown Leghorns. $).00 per setting; hatch guar- 
anteed. NELSON’s, Grove City, Pa. 





ANADIAN HARDWOOD ASHES—Try this fer- 
tilizer,. GEORGE STEVENS, Peterboro, Canada. 


DING announcements and invitations, correct 
eu finest quality. Prices quoted. MELVIN 
Boston, 





e. V. quo 
NEY, The Picture Shop, 65 Bromfieid Street, 





furnish good situations in Christian families at 

A at all kinds of housework. Write to 

ATION ARMY EMPLOYMENT DEPART 
MENT, 124 W. Mth street, New York City. 





ERKSHIRES—Oombination’s Best 63861—First in 
class and —— at 1903 In 
yearlings 


x — 

our 3 
boars for ale. Ail ones. J. A. LELAN 
Woodside —— Tl. 


ANTED—By young man of good habits, work with 
Weve careful and handy, Address H. 
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Nosx — Brown m Leghorn Cockerels—gl.25 sing! 
Rez? each twoor more Every tL 
on young stock at the three largest state shows. A 
few p winners 


and reeders at reasonable 
Sivile lence! POULTRY FARM, Box 10, Mitch- 








IGHT Brahma Cockerels—Farm raised utility 
ih birds. First Polo 190$. ‘ 
21 stoLn hate he . Be Send for leafiet. 
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if E wf , t . 
ABS 4 Plymouth Rock gee for hatching, Ring 









‘OR Sale—Fram ’ prise-w: tock, ouse 
goove, Fouie tote, i Stas e coms aaa Ww P. 

—— "ars" ts 
rices. Wd. New Richmond, Wis. 








vw de 
ey SOP nae! Wace, irc. oe 
D &Co., B-4, Carlinvilie, Ill. —— 
— and Stotch-topped bulls, 
Ww. 





Bete ord oe. See or Balt catalogue. 
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ries esas each or $15 a 
goope used: Or early. wes wR THOMAS, 
ood Farm, Route 2, Moweaqua, Ill. 








— 
OB SA LEX-IVo recorded English Shire stali‘ons. 
fog Sate ira cane a, 


—— ve 


—4 
bulls. 4.8. HAWKES, Waseca, Mit 
@GS—Barred Plymouth Roeks, L. Prahmas. * 


———— ——— 
5 55 ——— F. B. 


HUMPHREYS’ 


fies ¢ acting directly the 
slat ports without disturbing the met o 


No. 1 for Fevers. 
No. 2°** Worms. 

3 * Teething. 

_ 4 “ Diarrhea. 

‘No, 7 ‘* Coughs. 

8 .“* Neuralgia. 
-No.. 9 ‘‘ Headaches. 
No. 10 “ Dyspepsia. 
No. 11 *‘ Suppressed Periods. 
No. 12 “* Whites. ~~ 











Mic pce 
bot tle; sat fit the vest 
: Bi ze mailed, 25c. each. 
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Our Homes. 
the?Workbeox, 
INSERTION. 70 THREAD LACE. 

Cast on twenty-four stitches, knit across 
plain. — Bert ' 

1st row—Two plain, over twice, purl 2 
together, 2 plain, dve , 5 plain, over, nar- 
row, 1 plain, narrow, over, 4 plain, over 
twice, purl 2 together, 2 plain. 

24 row—Two plaio, over twice, purl 2 
together, 17 plain, over twice, purl 2 to- 
gether, 2 plain. 

3d row—Two plain, over twice, purl 2 to- 
gether, 2 plair, over, 1 plain, narrow, over 
twice, sip 1, narrow, pass, 1 plain, over, 
slip 1, narrow, pass, over, 5 plain, over 
twice, purl 2 together, 2 plain. 

4th row—Two plain, over twice, purl 2 
together, 10 plain, make three stitches of 
the 2 loops (1 plain, purl 1,1 plain), 5 plain, 
over twice, purl 2 togeiher, 2 plain. ge 

5th row—Two plain, over twice, purl 2 
together, 1 plain, narrow, over, “arrow, 3 
plain, narrow, over, 3 plain, over, narrow, 3 
plain, over twice, purl 2 together, 2 plain. 

6th row—Two plain, over twice, purl 2 
together, 17 plain, over twice, purl 2 to- 
gether, 2 plain. 

7th row—Two plain, over twice purl 2 
together, 1 plain, narrow, over, narrow, 1 
plain, narrow, over, 5 plain, over, narrow, 
2 plain, over twice, purl 2 together, 2 plain. 

8th row—Two plain, over twice, purl 2 
together, 16 plain, cver twice, purl 2 to- 
gether, 2 plain. 

9th row—Two plain, over..twice, pur] 2 
together, 1 plain, narrow, over, slip 1, nar- 
row, pass, over, 1 plain, narrow, over twice, 
slip 1, narrow, pass, over,1 plain, over, 
narrow, 1 plain, over, narrow, 1 plain, over 
twice, purl 2 together, 2 plain. 

10th row—Two plain, over twice, purl 2 
together, 5 plain, make 3 stitches of 2 loops, 
7 plain, over twice, purl 2 together, 2 plain. 

11th row—Two plain, over twice, seam 2 
together, 2 plain, over, 3 plain, over, nar- 
row, 3 plain, narrow, over, 3 plain, over 
twice, purl 2 together, 2 plain. 

12th row—Two plain, over twice, purl 2 
together, 16 plain, over twice, purl 2 to- 
gether, 2 plain. 

Repeat from first row. 





Eva M. NILEs. 
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Practical Fancy Work. 


Linen tops for pincushions are dainty 
and easy to make and should be so arranged 
that they can be easily slipped off and put 
into the tub whenever necessary. 

Some of these oo vors are squares or ob- 
longs of fine linen hemstitched or witha 
more or less elaborate border of drawn 
work, and some are finished with a ruffle 
of Swiss embroidery. 

Still others are made in two parts and 
laced together over a puffing of silk around 
the foundation, while a small sheer hand- 
kerchief edged with insertion and a frill of 
lace makes the daintiest top possible. 

Washable covers for coat hangers that 
may be removed are made by wrapping the 
frame with cotton batting, narrow towards 
the centre and with quite a bulge on the 
outer edges, then making little covers of 
colored chambray to neatly fit the padded 
frames. These are fastened on with draw- 
strings and easily removed. 

Fancy toweling makes one of the nicest 
coverings for bureau tops, and it can be 
ornamented with as much or as little em- 
broidery as one likes. 

Huckaback toweling that is finished with 
hemastitched ends is often embroidered with 
mercerized cotton, the design being one or 
two rows of disks about the size of a nickel. 
If lace is used as trimming the cotton 
matches it exactly in shade. 

Thin damask toweling is also much used 
for bureau and table covers. The ends are 
finished with a deep fringe of linen thread 
in the natural color, with a design worked 
in a delicate shade of colored cotton at the 
head of the fringe, and strips of lace in 
criss-cross patterns forming an insertion 
above the embroidery. 





— 
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A Defence of the Frying Pan. 


Because anything is or has been made 
the subject of abuse, it does not follow that 
it is altogether and under all circumstances 
bad,’”’ was the exclamation of an experi- 
enced cook after a spirited discussion upon 
the meritsand demerits of the frying-pan. 
“There seems to be a violent prejadice 
against this very useful and really impor- 
tant kitchen utensil. In my own household 
the broiler is almost entirely discarded in 
favor of the frying-pan, and that, too, after 
an early training that comprehended the 
broiler and condemned the frying-pan in 
unmeasured terms. The trouble is that 
very few persons appear to take the pains 
to use the frying-pan properly. The pan 
must be smoking hot and into it put small 
bits of suet. When these are crisped put 


in the steak, which should be at least one | he. 
The woman consented, and, taking an 
electric needle in his hands, he went to 
work. Inside of an.hour he had cleared a 
patch right. over her nose. 


and a half inches thick. Almost instantly 
tarn it over and see that every part is 
brought in contact with the hot fat. Do 
not let ‘it rest tora single instant in one 
place so that it may adhere to the bottom of 
the pan. 

* The continual moving about is the se- 
cret of the success of frying meat. In most 
cases the pan is heated with the scraps 
of fat until the contents are scorched or 
burned biack. Then the steak is dropped 
in haphazard and allowed to stand until 
the juices gather in puddles on the top. 
Then it.isturned over and the liquid runs 
down into’the burned fat, and is soon trans- 
formed:into: what is equivalent to coal and 
embers. in this mixture the meat simmers 
and steams until its flavor is destroyed, 
and its consistency is more like leather 
than anything élse in the known world. 
That such meat is not approved or relished 
may be taken almost as a matter of course. 

‘Contrast this with. the scientific fry, 
where the steak is scarcely allowed to 
toach the pan in the same place for an in- 
stant. The fat is boiling—indeed smoking— 
but not burned. The juice cells are effectu: 
ally closed and the high degree of hea 
penetrates the meat, cooking it to the 


Es 


degree of perfection. The platter is heated 
and ready, with an abundance of good, 
sweet butter cat in small pieces, and a 

per. The 


plentiful supply of salt and 
steak comes boiling hot from 
and is turned over in the butter 
sonings at least three or four times. 
then’ ready for serving, or for the 
room or any other dressing that may 
sired. — 


— 
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satiny. They must 
they be rough. 


them glisten. 


pretty. 
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only when the doctor has restored the bones 
to their natural position that movement can 
be again naturally carried out. are 


extremely apt to neglect joint injaries, and 
more especially those which, in ordinary 
language, are termed “sprains.” Again, 
when a child, for example, begins to show 
some weakness in its joints, associated 
w:th enlargement of the ends of the bones 
in any joint, the mother’s attention should 
at once be directed tathe cause. The doc- 
tor should be consulted at once. because 
many joints, which;if neglected in the mat- 
ter of disease, become useless, may be saved 
by such early attention.—Health. 
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The Eyebrow of the Moment. 
Until very lately women penciled their 


brows, and the eyebrow pencil is,of course, 
anecessity on the stage. In private life it 
is considered objectionable. 


Nowadays a woman’s eyebrows should be 


nataral. They must be slightly curved,soft 
and fine, and the hair. must de lustrous and 
not be too long nor must 


The present fashio#‘in eyebrows, like the 


The eyebrow that is 


present fashion in complexions, is delicate. 
The brows should bef a shade a very little 
deeper than the hair. They should be short 
enough to lie smooth. 


just right needs at- 


tention or it will not long remain just as it 
should be. The tendency of the eyebrow is 
to get gray; and the gray eyebrow is un- 
sightly. 


A woman noted for her fine eyebrows 


has in her boudoir a little shelf which she 
calls her eyebrow shelf, and on its glossy 
surface there repose all the things needed 
for the care of the brows. The shelf itself 
is glass. 


The contents of the shelf are varied. 


There is a thin soft eyebrow brush, half 

as wide as your finger and have as long. 

This is to be used several times a day. 

There are pomades for deepening the color 

of the eyebrows, and there are lotions for | 
making the brows gréw. 


There are little bottles of scent for the 


perfuming of the brows, and oils to make 
Not long ago a woman went 
toan eyebrow specialist to learn how to 
make the brows grow. 


‘You must paint them every night with 


& pomade,”’ said the specialist. 


Upon payment of a good round sum the 


woman received a formula, which she tuok 
to the druggistto be putup. It consisted 
of vaseline of the red variety and pure oil 
of sweet almonds, half and half. The rule 
was to heat the vaseline until it would run, 
then to stir in the almond oil until it made 
a reddish, creamy lotion about the consist- 
ency of cream of milk. With this the eye- 
brows were to be painted every night. 


The Duchess of Marlborough set: the 


fashion for the high and rather querulous 
eyebrow. Mary Mannering has this eye- 
brow and so has the Princess of Pless. It 
is not a class v eyebrow, but it is youthful. 


Not long ago there went to a beauty 


specialist of Paris a London woman who 
wanted to have an operation perform 
upon her eyebrows. 


**I want to have them lifted,” said she. 
»t is a difficult operation,” said the 


specialist, ‘‘ and we do not advise it.”’ 


** No matter,” said the beauty, “I want 


my eyebrows raised a little. 1 want the 
high eyebrows, the lifted, questioning eye- 
brows, of the girl of sixteen.”’ 


The specialist did as requested. Cutting 


a slit in the forehéad along the line of the 
hair, he pulled up .the skin, taking a tack 
of abouta quarter of aninch. This lifted 
the eyebrows and stretched the skin of the 
forehead smooth, 


It ism dangerous operation, for it is apt 


to leave a scar that.cannot be hidden by the 
hair. On the other hand, if it is successful, 
itis very successful, indeed, and has the 
effect’‘of making a woman look a great deal 
younger. es 


There was a woman whose eyebrows met. 


They came together over her nose in a 
manner which gave her face a scowliug 
look, far from pleasan t to gaze upon. 


“* What shall I do? ”’ said she. 
One day this woman happened to stroll 


alist. 


into the office of an electrical beauty spe- 


** Let mework upon your eyebrows,” said 


The third day the woman returned and 


had another little patch cleared, and the 
third day again, and soon. She kept com- 
ing back every third day for a long time, 
and when the work was done she was not 


The electrical doctor, working with the 


electrical needle, had taken off the rough, 
fuzzy looking patch of hairs that grew over 
the rag dingy the skin smooth and 
¢ was a transformation. 


There is a beauty doctor in London who 
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works upon the eyebrows without the elec- 
trie need'e. If they are too heavy or too 
long, too bushy over. the eyes, or strag- 
gling, he pulls out the-hairs with tweezers | 
and immediately paints the spot with weak 

ammonia. It must. be 
cause ammonia 


done carefully, be- 
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A SHADE TREE AND ITS TROUBLESOME LOAD. 
A white oak tree on Clark Street, in Winchester, had in November, according to the 
Medford Mercury, 414 brown’ tail moth nests, containing 103,500 caterpillars, 
waiting the coming of Warm weather to torment the neighborhood. . 









brows look are careful never to get powder 
into them. They use the powder puff with 
caution, and afterward they go over the 
eyebrows with a little camel’s hair brash, 
dipped in a very light and delicate eyebrow 
lotion. 

The woman who wants nice eyebrows 
should never sleep with her face buried 
in the pillow. It wrinkles the brows and 
deforms the face. 

The woman who wants nice brows must 
not pull or pinch them. 

They must be treated as though they 
were very delicate, as indeed, they are. 

Nice eyebrows aré almost absolutely 
necessary to beauty. They dress up the 


face, as the beauty specialists say, and 


they give a high-bred touch of elegance. 

Brows that are white ald be treated 
until they are the right coldr; brows that 
are black should be thinned dut until they 
look less heavy; brows that are brown and 
uncertain, without shape and form, should 
be taken in hand and trained. They should 
be curved and beautified until they outline 
the eye prettily, without im any way 
shadowing it.—N. Y. Sun. . 

Care of Begonias. 

Nearly every woman, city or country, 
makes some attempt at floriculture, and in- 
cidentally she includes at least one of the 
five species of begonias in her collection. 
With the first settled warm days of spring 
these plants should be set ont of doors, in 
the window box or garden, given a bed 
.of two thirds loam and one-third sand and 
‘fertilizer; then plenty of water, never 
allowing them to become dry. Water the 
‘entire plant, leaves and all, except in case 
the leaves suddenly show a tendency to 





‘drop off, as frequently happens, when less 


water should be used. — 
Begonias grown from seeds aré ‘hardier 


and in every way more successful than | 
from slips. In, planting the seeds scatter. 


them lightly in the loose earth and barely 
cover with sand. 





Colors Used for Mourning. | 
Black,which expresses privation of light, 
is worn throughout Europe and America. 
Yellow, typical of the sere and yellow 
leaf, is worn in Egypt and Barmah, and 
among the peasants in Brittany widows’ 
caps are always yellow. : 


Violet is the mourning color of Turkey. | 


In France purple and violet were used as 
mourning for royalty. 

White, the emblem of ‘‘ white-handed 
hope,” expresses mourning in China. In 
Bakhara the color is dark blue. 

Pale brown, signifying the withered 
leaves, is worn in Persia, and grayish 
brown meant to represent the color of the 
earth in Ethiopia and Abyssinia. 


Domestic Hints. 
SWEETBREADS WITH SCRAMBLED EGGS. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. | 


Bathing with equal parts of witch hazel and 
water 1s very restful to the eyes. Another plan 
is to bathe the eyes with warm water in which 
are dissolved a pinch of powdered borax and 
two or three drops of spirits of camphor. 

To prevent the hair from falling out wet it 
thorougbly once or twice a week with a weak 
solution of salt water. 

Machine-oil stains can be removed if, before 
washing, the spot is rubbed with a cloth wet 
with ammonia. 

Stoves may look nice for some time by rubbing 
them thoroughly with a newspaper every morn- 
ing. 

To make a thin light crust on bread put a 
piece of brown paper over the top and cover it 
with a sneet of newspz per when baking. 

Blankets washed in the following way are soft 
and light as new: Mixa tablespoonful of pul- 
verized borax in a pint of soft scap, make strong 
suds in cold water, put in the blavkets and let 
them remain all night. In the morning work 
them up and down with the hands, and put them 
into another tub of cold water; rinse them 
through three waters, and hang them up without 
wringing. When they have hung a little while 
turn them half round. Choose sunny day with 
some breeze. 

White paint may be cleaned by rubbing it 
gently with a soft flannel dipped in a paste of 
whiting. and water, and adding a little soap 
powder. 

After each brushing the com> should be run 
{through the brush and then carefully wiped off. 

Paint that lias dried on window glass may be 
removed with hot vinegar. 

_ Silk that hasbeen stained with mud may usu- 
ally be éleanéd' by rubbing well with a piece of 
flannel.: if the-stain will not. come out try rub- 
bipg with a pieee of linen;that has been dipped 
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season 
ty, 1t I still a'paying‘crop ‘to’ 
feed to miich cows: “A “Worcester: County milk 
farmer estimates tho valuo of large sweet corn 
at five ceuts a doxew'slinply asa milk producer. 
BUNCHES ON CHERRY TREES. 

The best remedy forthe large bunches which 
grow upon the limbs and trunks of cherry trees 
is to saw the wart off very smoothly, close to the 
wood. The wound will usually heal over as 
readily as when alimb has been cut away. As 
a preventive the tree should be kept in a rapid 
growing condition. 

PEAR TREES ARE LONG LIVED. 


In this section pears and early apples 
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sooner intogbearing, and are more 


country, still bearing fruit annually. In Salem, 
Mass., is another pear tree of nearly equal age. 
GARDENING FOR CHILDREN. 
The growing interest in schodl gardens has 
given rise to a demand for moré defnite instruc- 
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‘sink the 


the same way, one to six 4 
— —— water. 


materials must not be mixed directly or 
will not stay dissolved. Thé cost is about.$10 
per acre and takipg an average of years it pays 
a big return on the cost. 

MILLET FOR SILAGE. 

Japanese millet is excellent for silage, having 
a nearly solid stem, and thus being better. 
adapted to keeping than many otber fodder 
crops. It will proauce twelve tons or more of 
green fodder tothe acre. The advantage over 
corn is that it stands dry weatber somewhat 
better and may be sown later than corn. Soy 
beans have the advantage over either of these 
crops in containing protein, and when mixed 
with corn make a balanced ensilage, thus cut- 
ting down the grain bills. But with the amount 
of land limited it might be better to plant ail 
corn and buy the grain, since no crop gives so 
greata bulk of cattle food for the labor and 
expense required as corn. 

PARCELS POST. 

No matter how beneficial the new plan may be 
there are always interests to be found which 
come in opposition. The parcela post system is, 
of course, opposed by the express companies. 
The host of rural mail carriers are likewise 
against a plan which will increase their labors 
to a considerable extent. Storekeepers in 
country towns also fear that a part of their trade 
will be diverted to the large city mail order con- 
cerns, and the commercial trivelers fear their 
. business will be cut down to some extent for the 
same reason. These interests of a few should 
not stand against the welfare of the many, 
and the chances are that the parcels post will 
become a fixture before long. But tne vigi- 
lance of the farmers should not be relaxed. 
Every farmer should have the address of his con- 
gressman or scnator and write him occasion- 
ally in regard to measures that. should be 
passed. 

SLAG MEAL INCREASES NITROGEN. 
Regarding the use of slag meal, recent investi- 
gations have indicated that liberal dressing of 
this material, although con aining no nitrogen, 
serves to increase the nitrogen in the land. In 
one thirteen year test the amount of uitrogen 
collected per acre in six inches of 
surface soil, including that removed in the hay 
during that time, amounted to almost as much 
&s contained in a ton of nitrate of soda. 

——An interesting bit of co-operation is to be 
tested by the Penobscot Pomona Grange of 
Maine, which is to organize a company with 
$200,000 and will occupy a store at Bangor to buy 
and sell goods forthe members. The plan isa 
little different from ordinary co-operation in 
that <hey propose to sell goods at the average 
retail price and to divide the net profits among 
the patrons in proportion to the amount ot pur- 
chase, the settlement being made monthly. 
These enterprising granges also talk of starting 
a cold-storage plant, which would be partly sup- 
ported by outside business. All such attempts 
as these are great object lessons and schools in 
teaching farmers to work together for mutual 
interest. 

——Rhode. Island Agricultural College is re- 
joicing over the passage by the legislature of 
‘the appropriation bills. The regular appropria- 
tion from the State for maintenance is increased 
from $15,000 to $25,000 annually; $5500 was given 
for repairs and m'nor improvements this year, 
‘and $7500 fcr new teaching equipment. These 
appropriations will enable the college to bring 





nt'| 168 equipment Id gll departments thoroughly up 


to: date, to increase the teaching force some- 
what, and to extend important work in various 
‘ways. President Butterfield is spending a week 
or, ton days in the West, his objective point 
‘being Lincoln, Neb., where he will deliver the 
Comméncement address, April 27, before the 
school of agriculture of the University of Ne- 
braska. The Commeficement exercises of the 
college will be held Tuesday, June 12, and the 
address of the day will be gives by President 
Henry 8. Pritchett of the Massachusetts Fnsti- 
tute of Technology... . ' 


Malberry trees may be started from seed 
and make a very rapid growth. The quality 
of the fruit may be uncertain, but it is good 
enough for the birds and takes their atten- 
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ROSSVILLE, IND. 
BREEDER OF HIGH-CLAss 


SCOTCH and SCOTCH-TOPPED 
| SHORT-HORNS. 
Ontaiogue on application. to ee ene 
zZ..S. BRANSON 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, 
Phene 056. LINCOLN, NEB. 





Will conduct on reasonabi 
—— with ‘breeds: bine 
prepared. — ogues con. 





UNDULATA STOCK FARM 
HARRY WEISSINGER & SON, 
SHELBYVILLE, KY., 


Breeders of 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle, 


Thia herd comprises sucn families as 
Blackbirds, Prides, Ericas. Bar- 
baras, Coquettes, Queen Mothers, 
Heatherbleoms, etc. Cattle that were 
selected because of their choice blood lines 
and individual excellence. Three high-class 
bulls in service, the prize-winning WOOD. 
LAWN ADMIRAL, the noted breeding 
sire BELL’S ECLIPSER and GAY 
HERO. Have young bulls by Prince. 
Ite, imp. Proteros and Grantington 
Here for sale at reasonable prices. Farm 
one anda quarter miles from Shelbyville 
on L. & N., C. & O. and Southern R’ys. 











American Jersey Cattle Club. 


OFFICES—8 W. 11TH 8ST. NEW YORK. 
President—Elmer A. Darling. 
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CHARTERED AS A STATE BANK, 1811 


QF BOSTON 
State Mutual Building—50 Congress St 
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$1,300,000 Surplus and Profits 
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Poetry. 





THAT BASTER HAT, 
Before the days when she was stout, 
A malden with a pretty pout, 

Before the days when I was fat 
She wore that fetching Easter hat. 


1t was a dream of}fioral light, 

{t beat all others out of sight, 

As she in church demurely sat 
And won me with that Easter hat. 


’T is now long years‘since we were wed, 

And many festive days have fled; 

And still she knows what she is at, 

And robs me for,that Easter hat. 
BENEDICT. 


a> 


“LIKE SOULS IMMORTAL.” 


1s God’s hand shortened that He cannot save? 
Or sleeps the cry of anguish in His ear? 





every Sunday like this! ’ replied his companion. 


Nay, but He sees and hearkens. Have no fear. | ‘‘ He’s not to be caught napping. By, Jove! she 


Axk those who fight and perish, ask the brave, 
Who, unrepining, squander all they have 


For some high promise, unaccomplished 


here:— ‘ 
God’s glorious gates of Paradise shine clear 
When human hopes are faltering to the grave. 


is handsome, though. Look, they are coming 
round!” ‘ ate PM oath eee 
The couple flew past like 4 flash of lightning, 
and were lost among the crowd again. — 
“ Jt's the last Sunday! ’’ she exglaimed: . 
“ Yes,i¢ has been rippin’ meeting:you like this. 
I never thought we should become such pals, 


strange world, in which the triumph does not | you know!” Percy Preston answered, letting 


come 
To those who are most worldly, but to those 
Who muse apart, and wiser than they seem, 
Like souls immortal, everywhere at home, 


his eyeglass drop trom bis eye. "I say, I'd like 
to see more of you. How is it we never meet at 
the same houses? ” ° 

‘“* I don’ know the same people as. you do,” she 


Learn of the God Who sees, the God Who knows | replied, “ and I’m always so much engaged.” 


rhe hidden truth, interpreting their dream.- 
—W. L. Courtney. 


» 
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SONG, 

With rue my heart is laden 
For golden friends I had, 
For many a rose-lipt maiden 
And many a lightfoot lad. 


By brooks too broad for leaping 
The lightfoot boys are laid; 
The rose-lipt girls are sleeping 
In fields where roses fade. 
—A. E. Housman, in McClure’s. 


— 


LOVE AND. LIFE. 


Most men know love but as apart of life; 
They hide it in some of the breast, 


Even from themselves; only when they 








rest 

In the brief pauses of that daily strife 

W herewith the world might else be not so rife, 
They draw it forth (as one draws forth a toy 
To soothe some ardent, kiss-exacting boy), 

And hold it up to sister, child or wife, 

Ah me! why may not love and life be one? 
Why walk we thus alone, when by our side, 
Love, like a visible god, might be our guide? 

How would the marts grow noble! and the 

street, 

Worn like a dungeon floor by weary feet, 
Seem then a golden courtway of the sun! 

—Henry Timrod. 


— 
—— 


ANOTHER DAY. 


Another day of life is done— 
Another day. 
Another setting of the sun 
And twilight gray. 
Another day of lc ve and loss, 
Another weighing gold and dross, 
Another searing of the cross, 
Another day. 


Rest comes tonight, but oh, what then? 
Another day. 
Too soon the toils, the trials of men, 
And dawning gray, 
Once more tne storm, the stress, the strife, 
Once more the worid with sorrow rife, 
Once more the weary round cf life, 
Another day. 


Dear Lord, at times I almost fear 
Another day; 

And fain would I be resting here 
At twilight gray. 

Bo weak am I, so weary, worn, 

So long the burden have I borne, 

Dear Lord, I shrink from this return— 
Another day. 


<‘ Tne Lord will give thee s‘rength to bear 
Another day.” 
Is this my Saviour’s voice I hear, 
At twilight gray? 
Ah, iben, my heart, cast off thy care. 
He who has brought thee safe thus far 
Will give thee grace und strengih to bear 
Another day 
—Ma. de E. Smi‘h Hymers. 


— 
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AND THE OTHERS. 
{ pity that poor Mrs. Jones; 
She works herself to skin and bones! 
Of course, in my case, I prefer 
To be my own help, as it were. 


Old Mrs. Johnson talks so loud 
Whenever she is in a crowd! 

To make my conversation heard 
{ have to shriek with every word. 


The Livingstons are drinking beer! 
I saw some taken there—dear, dear! 
We have a case; oh, yes. But that 
Was ordered just to make me fat. 


My! Hear the Perkins’ baby bawl! 
They must neglect the child, that’s all! 
Now, when our little fellow Gries 

*Tis merely for the exercise... :«: 


Miss Browne does love to gossip so; 

She’s talking there with Mrs. Roe. 

I can’t quite catch it all—can you? 

I guess 1’ll find out—" How de do?” 
—Puck. 
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THE REBO. 
Back from the wars the hero came, 
With laurels resting on his brow, 
To find a maiden and to claim 
Fulfilment of her sacred vow. 


He had but one leg to his name, 
He wore an empty sleeve, alack, 
And one glass eye, but he had fame, 
And pride was his when he came back. 


Oh, shame upon that maiden fair 
Who broke the vow that she had made, 
And scorned the wreath ne had to wear 
As something that would quickly fade. 


** Fame? Bah! ” she cried; ‘‘1n six months there 
Will be new heroes on the scene; 

Your name will be forgotten ere 
The grass above your leg is green.”’ 


He blamed her for her words, and turned 
To proudly hobble from her view ; 
And ere the orchards bloomed ‘he learned 
That all the girl had said was true. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 








LAUGHING SONG. 


When the green woods laugh with the voice of | 


joy, Pe ged 
And the dimpling stream runs laughing by; : 
When the air does laugh with our merry wit, 
And the green hill laughs with the noise of It; 


When the meadows laugh with lively green, 

And the grasshopper laughs in the merry- scene, 

When Mary and Susan and Emily, : 

With their sweet round mouths sing ** Ha, ha 
he!” 


When the painted birds laugh in the shade, 

When our table with cherries and nuts is spread 

Come live, and be merry, and join with me, 

To sing the sweet chorus of “ Ha, ha, he! ” 
—William Blake. 


<> 


THE REAPING. 
{ lived my lite for you, from that first hour 
When yet you lay unseen and all unknown 
Save to myself and God; my thought, my power, 
My very life-blood were for youalone, 





I guarded you from sorrow and from stgife, 
Until your manhood. weet tar ad 

I thought your life had been the perfect 
And when the trial came, you failed, . . +{ 
you failed, — 


“IT get so beastly bored with them all,” he con- 
tinued ; “ you seem different, somehow.” 

“I suppose you don’t associate with many 
people outside your own set? ’”’ she asked. 

“* No, one never knows what dreadful people 
may claim one’s acquaintance, if one isn’t rather 
particular. Shall we reverse? ” 

“IT think it’s better to take people for what 
they are and not who they are,” she exclaimed, 
and he did not see the sneer on her face... He 
was too busy steering them safely along. : 
“ That's all very well in theory, but it doesn’t 
work,” he answered. “Society won't stand 
that sort of thing. A fellow must think of 
appearances.” 

The waltzing stopped, and the rink was again 

crowded with the usual skaters. 

** Are you tired, or shall we go on?”’ he asked. 

‘* It’s our last day,” she murmured. “ Let us 

go on.” 

He took her hands in his and together they 
started off once more. ‘ 

“It shan’t be the last time we meet,” he 
thought to himself, “if I can help it. I say,’’ he 
exclaimed aloud, “you know these Sundays 
have been my one relief from social boredom ” 
‘You flatter me,” she laughed. “ But I gm 
afraid this one must be our last.’’ eT 

* You are going away?’ he asked, looking at 
her keealy. 

6 No.” 

“Then can’t we arrange something to- 
morrow? ” 

** You’re very persistent,’”’ she exclaimed. 

He smiled in a sickly way. 

** fam when I want to be, don’t you know. 
And I’ve made up my mind about you. Are you 
going to the Wentworth’s dance tomorrow even- 
ing?” 

“I don’t know the Wentworths,” she an- 
swered. 

“Some people object to them,” he continued, 
‘gay she’s peculiar,@nd all that. I believe her 
father did make his money in glue or:something 
of the kind, but since she married Wentworth, 
that has all been whitewashed over... He’s a 
rippin’ gooa chap. Does the thing splendidly 
with her money.”’ i ; 

** Money seems to be your chief thought,” she 
said. “I suppose you wouldn’t be seen with 
any one if they were badly dressed, even though 
they might be above you in rank?” 

** Well, it would make a fellow look.so small in 
the eyes of his friends. Nowadays we judge so 
much by appearances, don’t we? ’’ 

* and the opinion of the world is a matter of 
such high importance, isn’t it? ”’ 

He did not detect the sarcasm in hes tone. He 
was not endowed with too much wit. 

“I am not really like that, though,” he 
hastened to assure her. ‘Once I like a person, 
I'd etick to them through thick and thin.” 

“T'll remember that,” she repeated, signifi- 
cantly. ‘‘One doesn’t mect that sort of a friend 
everyday. But this must be our last round, for 
people are beginuing to leave.”’ 

The band was playing one of Strauss’ valses. 
Percy Preston felt almost romaatic. 

** Where are you going tomorrow?” he asked 
eagerly. She hesitated a moment, then gave 
a little laugh. 

** Shopping,’ she said. 

“SoamI.” She looked startled. ; 
“With my sister,” he added hurriedly. ‘I 
oftendo.” They both laughed. » 

** Where shall it be then?” he inquired again, 
as they stopped skating. 

“ I really must go now,” she cried. ‘ Well, if 
you insist, Gayford’s at twelve. Goodby.”’ 

** Goodby,” he replied. ‘* Don’t forget.’”’” And 
they parted. 4 

It was some minutes past twelve the next 
morning when Percy Preston and his sister 
entered Gayford’s,. Bond street; he looked 
eagerly round. Hats of every description greeted 
him on all sides, but'he saw no signs of the 
particular person for.whom he was seeking. She 
had distinctly said twelve o’clock, and it was 
now only a few minutes past. Surely she could 
not have come and gone again so soon. That 
would be too annoying. He had looked forward 
to seeing her so much, too, that it would bea 
morning sadly wasted if she did not come, 

He watched the door eagerly each time it was 
opened to admit some new customer, but still 
she did not appear. Would she break her 
promise? At last,in despair, he turned impa- 
tiently to his sister, who was busy trying ona 
large black hat. 
“It sults madam beautifully, does it not?” 
exclaimed a voice at his side. 

He started violently. He would know that 
voice anywhere. sut surely—no, it was impos- 
sible. He turned: t9 amazement, and took one 
look at the tall, black-robed figure, who was 
now trying on the hat herself in order to show it 
off to its best advantage. For one instant they 


calm amusement. Then, without a moment’s 
hesitation, he looked quickly away again,-and 
made a bolt forthe door. . 


never have looked society in the face again. To 
been so taken in before.’’ 

doesn’t meet friends like that every day.” But 
sald— . —* 


“‘To,..what -address shall I send it, madam? 
The gentleman seems to have gone.” 
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—Constance Johnson, in Harper’s Weekly. 


“Good heavens!” he muttered. “ What an of the 
escape! Thank goodness no one saw. I could | placed 
Round 


think that she was a— By Jove! I’ve never | to be seen, and in it they played’ 


“ Thank goodness,” she was thinking, though | ; ) 
she felt a strange choking in her throat, ‘‘one | of which were unmolested by their next door 
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This, by the way, was the first mistake of the | rabbits. None of these was attacked ‘ by th 
kind he had ever made in his life.—Evelyn Van- cube, though they would seize © dead Fabbit 1n 





Bly, six years old. 
On grandma’ s birthday, Maud and Bess, and |... 2a*'s because 
Pearl and Ned.and Clare, It's 
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avoid acollision. 
skating tink vas ed with ¢ ; 
of the Blue Hungarian band. The bell had just 
rung tn order toclear the rink of all except the 
waltzers, and sh skates inter · 
mingled pleasantly with the soft hum of voices. 
“Who's that girl?” asked a man who was 
watching this particular couple with keen inter- 
est. “ Nobody seems to know much about her.” 
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usly. even in such a small person. ~~ 
“* Very well,” he said finally. “ Do you remem- 
ber the kindlings that a man unloaded yesterday 
over the back fence? Well, you may carry them 
to the wood-shed and pile them upneatly When 
I come home tonight, { will pay you.” 
Homer worked bravely, but how tired he did 
get! You see, he was very little, and even 
laborers much older get tired of their work 
sometimes. But he kept manfully at it. 
At night Homer sat on the gate post, waiting 
for his father, and lly led bim to the wood- 
to see the neat pile of kindlings. 
‘The work is certainly well done,” said Mr. 
Barber. “I will pay you promptly as soon as 
‘you send in your bill.” 
“Bil? What's that? ’ asked Homer, puzzied. 
“It is the custom in business,” explained 
father,“ to presenta bill,a written statement 
of goods sold or work done, together with your 
charge. We must be business-like, of course.’’ 
Homer was a trifle disappointed, for he had 
expected his wages at once. But, still 
he asked his father to explain a little, and then 
he was hard at work again, this time with pencil 
and paper. 
At the end of fifteen minutes he presented 
this te bill L) 
Mr. A. B. BARBER, 
, Dear Sir, 
You O me 17 cents for carying wood. 

Yours with love, HOMER. 
* This bill,” said father, ‘‘is not exactly like 
others that I have seen, but there is something 
about it that I like, after all!” 
The bill pa sed round at the supper table 
seemed to please everybody. Indeed, grandma 
smiled and smiled until she had to wipe away a 
tear! 
Homer’s eyes were sparkling. Father counted 
out seventeen cents—one dime and seven shin- 
ing new pennies—and laid them on the table. 
“Will you kindly write me out a receipt for 
this money, Homer?” he said. 
* What’s @ receipt?’ demanded Homer, a 
little tired of “ the law’s delay.” 
“A receipt is a written statement that you 
have received your money. It will insure me 
against having to pay this bill a second time,” 

said Mr. Barber, gravely: 
Again Homer tolled over a pencil and sheet 
paper, until he filotshed this receipt :— : 


HomMgEr. 

“Don’t you think,” asked mother, in.a low 
voice, * that we ought to correct the spelling?” 
“No,” said father, quickly. ‘ He will learn te 
spell soon enough, and I intend to keep these 
papers just as he wrote them. There is more in 
them than the spelling.”’ 
And he did keep them. Just a few days ago 
Homer, now a grown-up business man, with 
boys and girls of his own, came to visit his 
father and mother. And father, now a white- 
haired old gentleman, generally called 
** grandpa’ nowadays, opened a drawer in his 
desk and took out that very “bill” and “re- 
ceipt,” which he had kept, ob, ever so many 
years! The papers were yellow with age. He 
told them all how Homer earned his first money. 
—E£E. Merwin, in Youth’s Companion. 





Jules Simon’s Partridge. 


The tastw of President Fallieres of France for 
roast partridge has already been placed on 
record, and it is an odd recollection that this 
taste of M. Fallieres’s was—some fifteen or 
twenty years sgo—the cause of a serious quarrel 
between him and his old friend, M, Jules Simon. 
For M. Jules Simon would never eat a partridge, 
and went the length of saying that any man who 
did so was a criminal. It was not until bis 
reason was known that M. Fallieres would par- 
don his old friend for bis rudeness. 

When Jules Simon was ten years old, he found 
asmall red partridge dying in the snow. He 
took the bird home and warmed it into life. One 
of its legs had been broken, and Simon, seeing 
that the fracture was too bad for setting, ampu- 
tated the leg with his pocketknife and replaced 
it with a wooden one. Two days later the par- 
tridge was as happy as possible, and the tick- 
tack, tick-tack of its wooden stump was to be 
heard all over the house. It became an Insepa- 
rable companion of young Jules Simon, who 
named it Cornelia, and it followed him about 
wherever he went with the persistence of the 
little lamb. But one afternoon Cornelia was 
caught. in a hailstorm, and killed by the stones 
before Jules Simon could go to her . And 
Jules Simon never ate partridge from day 
to his death. A partridge always reminded him 
of Co nelia.—St. James’ Gazette. 


Curieus Hebits of Foxes. — 

The animals on which the fox usually preys 

are often left untouched round his own home; 

and itis even asserted that nothing Is killed 

on the side of the hill in which that home is 
made. : j 














‘Mamma, I’se gota stomachache,” sald N 
— * — 
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‘im iteelf! Heaven must essentially consist in 


ey VEE Soa ie Fe a te 
his hat, msde a low. bow. ‘to the be 
mechanism and said: “1 surely would 
Mr. Machine, if you all would come out and 
take a drink with me.” 

“—--Bgg gatherers of the Scottish isiand of St. 
Kilda prize ropes of haman hair. Ropes vary in 
length, some being forty to fifty feetiong. Such 
a rope isa bride’s dower. To manufacture it is 
the work of years, but the St. Kildan gitl saves 
her hair combings religiously. A curiosity col- 
lector who visited the island a short time ago 
wished to buy a fine specimen of hair rope, but 
the $100 offered was refused. 

——A railway engine usually travels about one 
million miles before it is worn out. 

— Silk st originally came from Spain, 
and it is said that Henry VIII. considered a pair 
of silk Spanish stockings a great luxury and 
wore them on state occasions. In 1570 Queen 
Elizabeth was presented with a pair of silk 
stockings by her tirewoman, and afterward 
never wore any other kind. The stocking-frame 





Queen Elizabeth, about 1589. 

——Birds cannot open the foot with the leg 
bent; that.is the reason they do not fall off their 
perches. When ahen walks, its toes close as it 
raises its foot, and open as it touches the 


ground. : 
——Bombay is the most crowded city in the 
world. 3 
—lIn the Amazon there are known to exist at 
least two thousand species of fish: . 


Brilliants. 


All honor to him who wins the prize, 
The world has cried for a hundreg years; 
But to him who tries and fails and dies, 
I give great glory and honor And tears. 
— Joaquin Miller. 


One hour with thee!— When sun is set. 
O, what can teach me to forget 
The thankless labours of the day; 
The hopes, the wishes, flung away; 
The increasing wants and lesseniug gains, 
The master’s pride, who scorns my pains?— 
_ .,One hour with thee! —Scott. 


Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a nobdie thought, 
Our hearts in giad surprise 

To higher levels rise. 


The tidal wave of deeper souls, 
Into our inmost being rolls; 
And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares. 


Honour to those whose words or deeds, 
Thus help as in our daily needs; 
And by their overflow, 
Raise us from what is low. 
—Longfellow. 


Not what we give, but what we share— 

(For the gift without the giver is bare); 

Who gives bimself with his alms feeds three— 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me. 
—Lowell. 


** Prayer is the stairway to heaven, 
And whoever will may climb— 
The child ia its morning beauty, 
The sage who is bowed by time, 
The king in hie royal raiment, 
And the outcast clothed with crime; 
Prayer is the stairway to heaven, 
And whoever will may climb.” 














And all the mother-love must pass unseen; 

Just so, methinks, God’s love to us hath been 
Full many a night in all its fullness shed 
Around us as we lay asleep in bed; 

While He beside the couch hath watched 
unseen. —Anna Temple. 


Gems of Thougbt. 


...- Keep your eyes open to your mercies. The 
man who forgets to be thankful has fallen 
asleep in life.—Robert L. Stevenson, 
---- The higher nature in man rises above the 
power of this law of time. lt does not grow old, 
does not decay, cannot die. We all have within 
us the principle of immortal youth. Thought is 
always young. Knowledge never grows old. Joy 
in the beauty of nature, in the work of daily 
duty, in the divine love, gives to age the charm 
of childhood.—James Freeman Clarke. 
.---‘*Selfish irritability is a short cut to misery, 
but patience that lives pot for self but for the 
good of our fellow-men through supernatural 
charity, confers strength and fortitude, and 
leads, even here on earth, tothe possession of 
even peace and happiness. ” 

--«- What a glorious gift conscious existence is 











the absence of whatever disturbs the quiet en- 
joyment of that consciousness—in the intimate 
—— of the presence of God.— Blanco 
---- The measure of the love of God is to love 
without measure.—Francis de Sales. 

----The old days never come again, because 
they would be getting in the way of the new, 
better days, whose turn it is.—George Macdon- 


ald. 
---- To love and serve all men is to delight in 
---.Goedness of heart is man’s brightest 
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was invented by William Lee in the reign cf | 
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prescribe tannin in diarrhea for its power to 
constipate; they paint it on relaxed throats and 
enlarged tonsils to shrink and toughen the tis 
sues; it isno stuff to pour into a delicate stomach 
day after day indefititely; Denying oneself 
“cream,” you miss the h 1 antidote to your 
injurious draught, for mf{K tends to throw the 
tannin to the bottom of: the cup, so that by omit- 
ting to drain the dregs one may escape to some 
extent the consequences.of indiscreet tea drink- 


ASBESTOS.—" D. L.”;, Known to some extent 
in ancient Greece and Eeypt,,the existence and 
uses of asbestos seem afterward to have been 
forgotten until quite recent years.’ Since 1866 the 
Italian mines have been ‘thé chief source of sup- 
ply in Europe, and until. twenty-five years ayo 
they were the only mines ir the werld. At the 
present time, however, asbegtes is. being mined 

and 





occurs in some nine or J the States, of 
which Georgia produces arget 

and Vermont the highest 8. of the 
grades suitable for the highest clasééfManufact 
ure—whbich, in other words, meanpeinigrades 
suitable for spinning and weaving—the #rovince 
of Quebec has practically a world monopoly. 


Popular Science. © 


——The visible radiation of burning substances 
has suggested to F. Streintz,a German phys- 
icist, that slow oxidation should give rise to 
some kind of radiation. On investigation he 
has found that magnesium, aluminum, zing and 
cadmium emit some form of radiation, possibly 
ultra-violet. light, when in a gas containing 
oxygen; that this radiation gives electric charge 
to the gas; and that it produces chemical effects, 
as on p aphic plates. An expusure of half 
a minute gave an image of a magnesium ring on 
potassium todide’paper. When one side of the 
ring was raised a fiftieth of an inch from the 
paper, the image wa; blusred toward that side, 
proving that the rays not penetrate more 
than @ few thousandths of an inch of air. 
| 7hoe Weisbach mantle transforms the ob- 
.scure heat of a blue flame gas burner into lumi- 
nous radiations, which are rich in yellow and 
green rays but contain little red. The similar 
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more, or may be placed in a radio incandescent 
gtate,and when warming a room the mantles 
are almost non-luminous, while throwing out 
horizontally an intense heat, 

——Earth eating is still practised in. part, of 
Africa and South America, A French naturalist 
has lately found that the, Indians of the high 
table-lands of Bolivis have & great liking for s 
mps mixed with 


analyzed contained ninety-Gve.. per, cent. or 
more of pure silica, the remainder cunsisting. of 
iron oxide, alumina, magnesia and water, and a 
specimen examined a century ago was similar 
but with more iron oxide and two per cent. of 
copper. Such substances can havo no value’ as 
food, whilethe copper may. be injurious. It is 
pointed out, however,that they: may take the 
place of wogdy fibre in such food as fisb, and 
indirectly promote digestion by their grinding 
action. 


——Carbon and energy are the elements to be 
figured in estimating the cost of alcohol as made 
by a new process at St. Alban, France. A metal. 
he carbide yields ethylene when acted upon by 
water, the ethylene unites with sulphuric acid 
to form ethyl hydrogen sulphate, and this when 
‘acted upon by water, produces alcohol and sul- 
‘phuric acid. The alcohol is separated by distil- 
lation. The sulphuric acid. is concentrated for 
use again, and the metallic oxide from the car- 
bide is used with more carbon for a fresh supply 
of carbide. Thus farthe carbon used has beep 
about four times the amount theoretically neces 


ae The direct production of .cold from .elec- 
tricity ia a problem that electrical. engineers are 
, Something may be done by con- 
necting a motor to an alr compressor and ex- 
panding the compressed air into a cold storage 
chamber, but this is costly and cumbrous. We 
may expect the electro-chemist to refrigerate by 
energy from the electrte supply mains through 
some such direct method as a reversed battery 
abstracting heat from the air. 


— The snail, *“‘the poor man’s oyster’’ of 
France and Spain, is pronounced a very pleasing 
food when selected from clean feeding grounds 
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mistaking it and the act of Jan.\20, 1874, repealed 
all ofthe former law except the provisions re- 
lating tothe President and the Supreme Court. 
Many of the Congressmen who took the back 
pay coverted it into the Treasury again when 
the popular clamor arose. 


Fasbion Motes. 











e*eA survey of spring fashions satisfies the 
observer that the only real issue of importance 
isthe waistline. Get that right and the gown is 
sure to be correct. The waistis high and apper- 
ently untramelied, whether the gown be prin- 
cess or not. 

e*. The most popular gown is made of soft 
silk, veiling, chiffon, cloth, lace and other fine 
materials. Tatlored and semi-tallored gowns in 
rajab, pongee and the new mohairs will be most 
in evidence in the parade. The mohairs, by the 
way, are extremely attractive. They have the 
lustre of silk and are far from being the stiff, 
unwieldly fabrics they once were. Some 
v-ry handsome mohair skirt and coat suits 
as well as princess gowns were seen this 
week. Some of these gowns were made with 
short skirts, but it is mournful to be obliged 
to chronicle the fact that the short skirt seems 
to be passing. Many quite severely tailored 
street gowns are made with skirts that sweep. 
Practically all gowns aot meant exclusively for 
outdoor wear are loax. The trained skirt never 
really goes out. After all, there is something 
fascinating about trailing draperies, and one 
would be sorry to see the short skirt prevail. 
Still, it ts the only sensible thing for walking. 

o% The loveliest creations in thin stuffs are to 

be seen. Everything is princess or empire 
when it comesto gowns. The girdled waist is a 
rarity. A model, with variations, of course, 
most frequently seen is the princess gown cut 
out in the neck to show a handsome guimpe of 
lace or hand-embroidered batiste. Tucks, 
smocking, or shirrings shape the gowns at the 
waist line and over the hips, and the full skirt is 
‘trimmed with lace, needlework, and embroid- 
ery. Few skirts are untrimmed, and there is a 
tendency towards double and triple skirts, with 
tunic effects. 

e*, A favorite skirt decoration is that of applied 
‘bands to simulate wide tucks. These often,give 
‘the appearance of a triple skirt, and are very 
‘well suited to tallwomen. A graceful gown of 
Agured blue voile had a corselet skirt perfectly 
tight over the waist and hips, made with a hem 
fully ten inches deep. Above the hem at a short 
distance was a six inch applied fold, and above 
this a narrower one. The waist was a skeleton 
blouse worn over a cream lace and embroidered 
batiste waist. 

e*. Gray crepe de chine was the foundation of 

a simple but exceedingly effective house dress. 
Yards of material were used, the fullness of the 
skirt seeming to be phenomenal. The skirt was 
trimmed above the hem almost to the knees with 
inch-wide folds simulating tucks. These were 
set close together and gave the skirt body at the 
foot. The corselet was draped in full folds, and 
the waist above was trimmed with tucks and 
applications of gray lace. The. guimpe was of 
‘Valenciennes. seis 
e*s Interestin linen shirt waists. is not. quite 
as lively as it will belater. The pewest shirt 
waist is a very mannish affair, except that it has 
half sleeves. Every kind of a garment has half 
sleeves, and the excuse for the staiched shirt 
following thé general rule is that it gives the 
arm freedom for tennis, etc. The shirt model, 
‘with soft folded collar attached, and pocket on 
the side will undoubtedly lead in popularity. 
‘Many ot these sre exquisitely embroidered in 
heavy linen thread. 

e*e Uther models are plaited on the shoulders 
and are loose and full. A new devotion to the 
embroidered monogram on the left sleeve has 
shown itself: Last year the idea was tolerated, 
but this yéar*the most exclusive shirt makers 
are pushing it. 

+g Aishirt waist which will be a favorite with 
‘girls at the, seashore is a sailcr blouse, exactly 
Jie the regulation navai shirt. This has seam 
less shoulders, a deep applied yoke and a remov- 
able shield, with or without a collar band. The 
sailor collar is very dcep and broad, and the 
whole effect is loose and comfortable toa degree. 
These blouses are made in extra heavy linen and 
ace carefully tailored. 

e%e There is nothing especially new about the 
lingerie Biouses. More and more the vogue, one 
is amazed.at, the variety in:design and decora- 
tion. The utmost ingenuity is exercised to keep 
the hand made waists different and yet keep 
them simple ‘in outline. The machibe made 
lingerie blouses are often ‘very beautiful. For 
$4 of $5 one may buy a really’ charming blouse, 
of good materials and lovely design.—N. Y. 
Evening Post. de we rab 
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WOODLAND - : 

Herd headed by the prize-w Perfection 34 
119860, son of the 910,000 Beau Donald 34 
06140, This herd consiéts of the moét noted cattle of 
the breed. Such as Melley May, the dam of the great 
Perfection family; Columbia,.a sigter. of the great 
Dale: Blight 4th, dam of the $5100 Miss Dale, highest 
priced 2-year-old hetfer ever sold at public auction 
in the world; the $3700 Carnation, tlie highest priced 
2year-old of 1901; and others of similar ceding. 
Bulls and heifers for sale by the above great sires at 
a! times. J 0. ADAMS, Moweaqua, Ill. 


COL. T. G. WALKER 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, 
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Young Bulls and Bull Oatves for Sale,o 
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The Morse. 


The Farm Horse. 
The noon meal of horses should be the 





most concentrated feed. Feed most of the}, 
grain theif; and but little hay. At night; 


give thé most’hay. It is not easy for the 
horse to work hard with his stomach 
stuffed with hay. 

An Illinois farmer gives his horses a dry 
bed by nailing two by-fours on the stall 
floorsan inch apart. This gives the liquid 
manure an opportunity to drain back. The 
grooves are kept clean by the use of a 
strap iron hoe made for the purpose which 
fits into them. 

It is never a safe plan to drive an animal 
with so loose a rein that you cannot in- 
stantly command the situation if necessary. 

The difficulty of disposing of common 
grades of horses is as much in finding buy- 
ers for them as in getting respectable 
prices. - 

A stable blanket is very desirable, 
for a farm horse not at work in winter. It 
eonserves heat by preventing a too rapid 
radiation from the body. It keeps the hair 
more glossy, and, in a large measure, pre- 
vents soiling the hind limbs while lying 
down. A wool or part wool blanket is best. 


Ap experiment station says that tho 


closer a draught horse is to the ground, the 
better both for service and endurance. 

If you expect the best work from the 
team, let them keep a steady gait and do 
not urge them into a forced or rapid gait.— 
Horse Breeder. 


a 


improve the Brood Mares. 


We think the great reason why so many 
ordinary horses are bred on the farms 
comes from relying wholly upon the stall- 
fon and paying little attention tothe char- 
acter and breeding of the mares, says the 
Michiga1 Farmer. In horses uniformity is 
worth money in any market, especially in 
those of good class, whether they are heavy 
draughts or carriage teams, and yoa can- 
not get uniformity in the produce except 
through kindred blood. You cannot breed 
a mare of Percheron and trotting blood and 
another with coach, Clydesdale and trot- 
ting blood to the same stallion and geta 
pair of matched colts. Nature will not belie 
herself, and she has declared so often and 
emphatically that ‘‘like produces like,’’ 
and what you sow so shall you reap, that it 
is useless to attempt longer to do the im- 
possible. 

So the first thing a farmer should do 
when he starts raising horses is to get 
brood mares of the class he wants, and 
with more or less of the blood of the breed 
he proposes breeding them to—the more 
the better. This will be found equally ad- 
visable whether he proposes raising 
draughts, carriage horses or roadsters. 
And sach mares should not be matched 
haphazard, but after careful examination 
of the stallion and his breeding, and some 
of his colts, if possible. But do not con- 
demn a stallion because he gets some poor 
colts until you examine their dams. Asa 
rule, you will find most of the trouble is 
with the mares, not the horse, although, of 
course, there are worthless stallions of all 
breeds. 
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More Butter and Lowes Prices. 


Batter is in moderate supply and prices 
about steady. The spring increase ex- 
pected at pasture season is not yet in 
evidence owing, no doubt, to the back ward- 
ness of the season, which prevents dairymen 
from getting much benefit from their past- 
ures. There is considerable grass made 
butter arriving at Western centres and the 
situation is likely to be quickly affected all 
over the country, causing a difficulty in 
selling old butter or lower grades. Storage 
butter is now rather hard to sell and most 
of itis of ordinary quality. Box and print 
goods seem to be not wanted. In fact, they 
command uo premium over tub butter. The 
only cause of this situation le the unusually 
large supply of this quality. The natural 
tendency would be toimprove the demand 
for print butter as the weather becomes 
vers and consumers dislike to buy large 

ots. 

At New York, in the absence of a supply 
of high grade butter, the medium to good 

ualities found a better place and are a 
little higher in price. Itis he that this 
class of atock will now wor 
shape. Storage creamery 
sale at unchanged prices, 
stock sold fn range of 14 to 
lots of New York State dai 
sold from 20 cents downward 
grade. Factory and packin 
light demand, but supplies 't 
and values are unchanged; | 
easy, however. Renovated ' 
dull, and it is fortunate 










‘im still very 
supplies are 
not coming forward any more liberally than 


they are, 


- 

Old cheese shows little if any change at 
New-York. There is a lling demand 
from deglers, who do not © commence 
on new cheese until quality fg more desir- 


able, but no demand for any quagtity. Ke- 
maining stocks, however, gre moderate, 
and in few strong hands, whOd are firm in 
their views and show no position . to 
force sales. New cheese is ig forward 
freely and shows little improyement in 
quality as yet, and with 100 country 
markets official prices at Mew York have 
been reduced another one-quarter cent on 
all grades of full cream. The home trade 
is expected to show some increase, but 
hardly in proportion to the supply, and the 
feeling is easy on small sizes, with best lots’ 
freely offered at 94 cents, and defective lots 
range down to 8} to9cents. The propor- 
tion of large new full cream in the receipts 
continues moderate, and with fair attention 
from exporters the feeling is, perhaps,” 
shade sveadier than on small sizes: Ex- 
porters, however, are critical regarding 
quality, and while willing to pay 93 cents 
for best lots on)y a few lots are good 
enough to bring that figure. New skims 
continue plenty and slow, with prices lower 
in sympathy with fullcream. §- 












MR. RALPH B, WILLIAMS’ HORSE“ @LENWOOD” (287 1-4), 
Eatered ia Trotters’ Classes, Boston Horse Shew. 











favorable for egg production. Hens are 
making up for the light egg yield of April, 
and the good prices induced farmers to ship 
promptly, not holding for better prices. 

Although many eggs are going into stor- 
age in Boston, the supply continues ex- 
tremely large. During the past week nearly 
ninety thousand cases were received at 
Boston, compared with about fifty-eight 
thousand for the corresponding period of 
last year. Of course the demand is not in- 
creased to any such extent and the only 
way out is to store a gond part of the sur- 
plus. The result of the large supply is 
shown in the slightly weaker tendency in 
the price, although quotations have held 
remarkably well. Were it not for the stor- 
age demand it is easy to see how prices 
could quickly drop to the old-time figures 
at this season of the year, say about 10 to 
14 cents. But the storage business acts as 
a balance wheel, taking off any surplus 
at fair prices. There isa good supply of 
nearby eggs, indicating that hens are doing 
well in this part of the country. The 
weather is favorable for long-distance 
shipments, which generally. arrive in good 
condition, if not from too far:South or 
West. 

Eggs for storage still range pretty nearly 
as high as price for April, but the quality 
of May eggs is not considered equal 
to that of April, the difference in in- 
trinsic value being about one cent per 
dozen, so that really for eggs of same qual- 
ity prices are about equal. The storage 
situation so far is consider bly different 
from that of last year, since there will not 
be many April eggs in storage, and these 
held at high prices. It looks as if May 
stored eggs would come in at a high price, 
and very large quantity, since present re- 
ceipts can be disposed of only by storing 
the surplus. 

If receipts continue at the high level and 
weather conditions are favorable for pro- 
duction a drop in prices would not be sur- 
prising. Eggs received from the South- 
west and from different parts of the West 
show weather effects, and have to be sorted 
out carefully before they can be graded as 
fit for storage, or for any other use. 

Arrivals at New York continue heavy, 
but there is a large movement to cold stor- 
age and stock is not accumulating in first 
hands. Prices are steady to firm, particu- 
larly on the better grades. There is not 
much business doing in selected storage 
| puckings, as the prices asked for. by 
Western packers are about as. as can 
be obtained from any class of buyers, and 
so there is no profit in handlingfthem. Re- 
celpts of this class of stock are generally 
going direct to cold storage for account 
of purchasers or Western shippers. Local 
buyers are taking freely of the better qual- 
itiesof regular packings for storage pur- 
poses, paying up to 17 cente for desirable 
lots and occasionally one-half cent more for 
well-graded stock. ‘the consumptive de- 
mand is fair, but not especially active. 
Undergrades continue of irregular value, 


Potatees in Aroostook County. 


Estimates of the Maine potatoes still in 
the hands of Aroostook County holder: 





writer during the past few weeks, put the 
figure much lower, and five per ceat. seems 
wearer right. These potatoes are for the 
most part in the large storehouses erected 
by the buyers in the potato centres near the 
railroad sta ions. Some of the potatoes are, 
of course, still in the farmers’ storehouses 


many of the potatoes, however, are bought 
up in the fall and hauled to the storehouse 
by the farmers as fast as they can. For 
this purpose they use old barrels, mostly 
those in which fertilizer has been sent. 


as possible, making sure of the 





which they erect in the fields. A great|: 









ina speculative way, waiting to take ad- 
vantage of the favorable turn in the market. 

The starch factories are the farmers’ re- 
sources for marketing the surplus and No. 
2 potatoes. The factories will, of course, 
buy any kind of potatoes that are cheap 
enough, but in ordinary years they take the 
small and partly rotten or otherwise de- 
fective potatoes and make them into starch, 
the season lasting about eight weeks. 
Sometimes if there is a drug on the market 
they can buy potatoes cheap enough then 
to make the starch. 


Wheat in the Central Stetes. 

The wheut situation in the Middle West 
is in a most encouraging condition as sug- 
gested by the report of the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The present condi- 
tion of the wheat crop js placed at 103 per 
cent. compared with the average condition, 
which shows a considerable gain over the 
condition of last month. There was very 
little damage from the Hessian fiy. The 
heavy rains have retarded farm work some- 
what. Fruit conditions are promising.and 
live stock wintered well. 


The Meat Supply in Frence. 

Consul Miller of Rheims reports plans 
for city abattoirs, and that the use of horse- 
flesh in France is increasing, bringing half 
the price of beef and the only meat on 
which there is no city tax. Mr. Miller 
writes further about the meat trade of 
France: 

** There were:1200 horses slaughtered for 
food in Rheims daring 1905, an increase of 
208 over the number killed in 1904. This is 
indicative of the general increase in the use 
of horsefiesh in France. Its manufacture 
into sausage is now forbidden in Rheims. 

**French meats are sold in the markets the 
same day the animals are slaughtered. 
There are no meat ing plants, but 
I am told that one was built at Paris,and is 
now used for vegetables. Last year;fonn- 
cilman M. Mignot of Rheims madga trip 
to Chicago tu inspect the packing; plants, 
with a view of erecting — 
pal establishment here. Tho qty w! 
spend $300,000 0n this; the plans being now 
prepared, and I understand that some of 








the appliances are to be 4: in the 
United States. The authorities. me 
that similar plants are to be c ce 


Chambery, Dijon, Nantes, 
Angers 


“The price here for the cheapest gute of 
beef is 14 cents per pound, while the price 


foreign pork found a market in Rheims last 
year. Germany sends most of the; cheap 
pork used here, while the United States 
supplies the high-class pork, hams, eto.”” 


The Feacy Apple Trade ta Eurepe. 





Our apple shippers seem to be careless in|: 


putting up fruit for shipment to Germany. 
Dealers there are complaining that apples 
packed ip barrels are more or less bruised 
and when exposed for sale soon rot. 
declare if our exporters would wrap their 
fine apples, pears and peaches in thin -tis- 
sue paperand pack the fruit in exoelaior 
they could capture 

trade and the frait would bring high pr 





The Australian butter trade 





eighty-five 


rate on im meat into Germany was 
about $2 50 per hundredweight. Now it is 
$4.12 on meat from the most favored 
nations, and for other countries it is $6.50 
per hundredweight. The effect of the in- 
crease of this industry in Great Britain has 
been to lower prices of beef and mutton 
very considerably in the big industrial 
centres. 


Hay. More Plenty. 

The higher prices of hay brought in 
heavy shipments from the West and North 
and the situation is considerably easier. 
Arrivals have been increasing and buyers 
are inclined to hold offin hope of lower 
prices. Something, of course, will de- 
pend on the prospects for next year’s crop, 
which as yet is only moderate on account 
of the lateness of the season. With the 
opening of the-canal navigation a great 
deal of hay willcome down from the North 
and Canada and tend to still further in- 
crease the supply. 


Applies Steady. 

The apple market holds steady with prices 
unchanged. Only a few fancy lots are 
remaining and these readily bring top quo- 
tations. Strawberries are plenty and very 
cheap for the season, the range being from 
4 to 10 cents for Carolina berries, Thesup- 
wy is gradually working North and a good 
many are coming from Norfolk, selling 
pa the same as berries from farther 
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Maple Suger Dull. 
Maple sugar sells rather slowly and the 
tendency continues weak in p ., The 
nge for sugar is from 9 to 13 cents, accord- 
ing to style of package and quality, and 
syrup sells from 86 to 90 cents, according to 
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4 cost about 62 per bag 
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should improve the demand for live 


2 


At New York considerable frezen poul- 


broilers, but of irregular quality, and not 
sufficient choice grades to fairly establish 
the market. Nearby broilers sell slowly. 
Spring ducks a shade easier. Squabs slow. 
Frozen poultry quiet for most all descrip- 
tions, though little if any change can be 
made in prices. 


Produce Notes. 

The Massachusetts Experiment Station 
will co-operate with the Cape Cod Cran- 
berry Growers Association in carrying on 
experiments for checking the attacks of 
worms and insects injurious to cranberries. 

/ The fruit orchards of Orleans County, N. 
Y., are being examined by a State in- 
spector. In young orchards where the scale 
is found the Infested trees are pulled up 
and burned. 

Apples hold at top-notch prices in New 
York, dealers asking $6.50 for the choicest 
Baldwins, with Russets selling about $1 
below Baldwins. 

The fruit growers of Michigan. haye 





‘experienced grower and shipper to direct 
marketing operations. He will collect re- 
ports of market quotations and conditions, | 
and keep the various local associations 
‘thoroughly informed. Complaints of-ship- 
‘pers will be investigated, and the whole 
business looked after in a careful manner, 
with an endeavor tofeach the consumer 
with least deduction possible. 

Barlap bags for potatoes are reported 
selling at .74 cents for barrel size in the 
West.’ in the Mafiie | ig eee} 
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Ghat the prices ‘ill go up nex 
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sent to market at 
are consider. 





be good all through the Northeast, judgin 


the appearances: of the fruit buds. 


is very ‘plenty in the Boston 
but sells well owing to the scarcit; 


in Plant City, Fia., Frank 
by name, reports receipts of $250) 
year’s strawberry crop, of which 
about $2000 is net p 


of ducks subject to the five-cent-per-dozen 


| duty when imported into the United States. 


Dealers are complaining that too large a 
v of eggs show that they have 


|| Daas kept by the producers or collectors for 
agne time before 


shipping. This practice 
the whole egg trade and seldom 
even a temporary cash benefit to the 










ug-who keeps the eggs. 

A $15,000 on is planning 
t@do great Northampton this 
year, having large quantities of 
fertilizer. ive plan of rais- 
ing special likely to increase, 


offering special advantages because of the 
large scale on which the business is done. 
‘ Some of the old onion crop is still on the 
market, but most of it is poorand sells tow. 
It ig reported that some onions in New York 
city sold as low as 10 cents per bushel, and 
were not considered worth shipping by the 
owners. < 

Buyers in various parts of western New 
York are reported paying 65 to 85 cents per 
bushel for petatoes. 

The proposed amendment to the Cana- 
dian Fruit Market Act provides that 
bruised, scabby or wormy apples be ex- 
cluded from barrels packed for export. It 
is claimed that this provision would place 
the Canadian apples on a favorable basis in 


formed a federation, and propose to hire an | foreign markets and prove the actual posi- 


tion of growers. 

Everything considered, there is no more 
promising outlook forthe farmer to make 
money than in the apple growing business, 
but it needs intelligence, persistence, in- 
dustry and watchfulness in caring for-the 
trees.—A, Ww. Patch, Bosten, Mass. 


Baldwin, Greening, Roxbury Russets end 
Molntosh are standard apples among those 
most suitable for planting in New England. 








—Prof. A. G. Gulley, Storrs, Ct. 
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